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A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY (NO CHILD- 

ren), would take a single lady to board, third-story front 
room, modern house, first-class neighborhood ; home table with 
all the comforts of ahome. Address H., this office. 


B OARDING.--VACANCIES FOR A FEW 
boarders. Friends preferred. Location central. Address 
F. B , Friends’ Book Ass'n. 15th and Race Streets. 


ILY M. FOREMAN, 


MILLINER, 
MEDIUM BONNETS A SPECIALTY. 
150 North Twelfth Street. Philadelphia, 


PURE, UNADULTERATED 
MILK AND CREAM. 


Particular attention given to serving families. Also Butter 
and Eggs a specialty. JOSEPH G. TAYLOR & SON, No. 2201 
Colorado Street, (17th St. and Susquehanna Ave.) 


WO PLEASANT SECOND-STORY ROOMS, 
with board and home comforts, in Friends’ family, near Jen- 
kintown Station, N. P. R. R. Apply 33 N. 2nd Street. 








ANTED.—A KINDERGARTNER, GRAD- 

uate of Madam Kraus, desires a position. Has had two 
years,experience in one of the finest Friends’ Schools. Best 
reference furnished. Address Box 216, Moorestown, N. J. 


LIFE OF WHITTIER’S HEROINE, 
BARBARA FRITCHIE, 


(Not a myth. But Facts, not Fiction.) 
Including a brief but comprehensive sketch of “Old Fred- 
erick.’ Written by a near neighbor. 
Price $1.00. Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
W. H. PLUMMER, Publisher’s Agent, 
Mt. Pleasant, Maryland. 


WILLIAM L. ALLEY, 


Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 


In best grades of domestic green fruits and produce. Wo. 63 
West Washington Market, near 13t{) Ave., New York, facing 
Gransevoort Street. 


== = 
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E are still at our = established re of business, 915 Spring 


Garden Street, and are 2 penoeeee on shortest no- 
_ all our well known specialties in Ladies Fine Hand-sewed 
Shoes. 

Our stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet emands of our patrons, in “ie ae quality, 
and style, and our — are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class art 

Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 


e respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, tho: hiy believing our 
style, and the known durability of our qo0te, will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LaDIEs’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 
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18 roRON. e Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


COLUMBUS WATER WORKS CO. 1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
Total Issue $60,000 CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Payable in New York. 


wea WM. HEACOCK, sae 
FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST CO.,N. Y., 
Trustee and Custodian of Sinking Fund. rn 
#%30,000 for sale. Works aaa 1887. Revenue increas- U N DE R £ A K E R 3 


ing. All surroundings most favorable, Full ; articulars furnished. 
Will be sold in 


PHILADELPHIA. 
SAFE AND PROMPT. Investigation asked. Wriie 


RITTER & DOUBLEDAY, Bankers, 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 
COLUMBUS, KANSAS. ee ee ee ae 





AMOS HILLBORN & Co. AT We tier os 


NEW STYLES, perfect, full length, HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 1&c. 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35¢. Don’t fail to see 


these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send "ental stating price pepe i wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders 


A. L. DIAMENT & ‘CO, 
PaRLor, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 1206 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, REAL ESTATE, 


SpRinas, SPRING CoTS, ETC., ETO. Money To Loan On MORTGAGE. 
PrRoMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 





GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. Orrices : {Porit Lancaster 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Statin), PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PROVIDENT | LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTERA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 

















PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST co. CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
amount of the Mor ortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general Trust 
and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Seveeimeeti are kept separate and apart from the 
assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
BENJAMIN = EDWARD te R. T. McCARTER, Jz., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 
DIRECTORS: 


Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Alan Wood, Jr. 
Charles Platt, Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Chas. P. Sinnickson 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 


STREETS. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 


Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 


Gauitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
ASSETS, $7,808,722.02 
SURPLUS snp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 264,817.65 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
pb. Trust Sa =: of oa ae and further secured by the 


uitable Mo Com 
7 , $300, $500, $1,000, $5, wand $10,008" _ 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 

FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 


RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


W. H. JONES, 


Carriage 
Department, 


$1933 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Street, in 
connection with my Agricultural imple ment and seed Bazaar, in 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons. Buggies and Surries 

My aim shall be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low 
or.ces. 

; Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so. write fur prices, which wili be promptly furnished. 

I bave eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in price 


And the General Agency fur the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES, comprising 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Joppine ATTENDED To, 


1126 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street, 


HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 


oa sto, Wiehe ectens gt, 112 N. Tenth Street. 





R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 


HENRY 


ELLIS | 


AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best quality COAL at a reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase a supply’ 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884, 


Capital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 


September 1, 1888). 


7 PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 


7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES. 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil ee the growing of cotton as well as = 
the cereals of the Western States, it one of the most de- 
sirable Lccas fields of the West. 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY tees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and — all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank, New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $i75—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 


412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA, 
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SELECT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—PHILAD A. 


Pricilla L. Taylor will open a Select School for Girls, at 629 
N. 12th St., 9th mo. 30, 1589. 

The aim will be to give thorough instruction in all branches 
of a good English education, and in the Greek, Latin, German, 
and French languages. 

There will be twociasses A, and B; the latter for young girls 
taking elementary studies, and Ciass A for the higher branches. 

Terms per annum ; Ciass A, $100; Class B, $50. 


TEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889. 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 


(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next s¢hool year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 





(QHAPPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Healih 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

Samvg_ C. CoLiins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 
OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 

en miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 


ABTHUB H. TomLnvson, Principal, 
Or CrnTH1a G. BosLer, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


ARAH E. FELL’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

sale, with 25 acres well improved Land attached. Has been 

in stiecessful operation 17 years; attendance overflowing ; good 

building; beautiful grounds, shady, healthy; excellent water ; 

abundance of choice fruit; $8000. Address SARAH E. FRLL, 
Mechanicsville, Buck Co., Pa. 


Youne Frienps REVIEW. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

The publishers of Young Friends’ Review 
will send the paper to any address in Canada or 
the United States the remaining THREE MONTHS 
of 1889 for TEN CENTS. 

All names must be in before the 1st of Tenth 
month. Send stamps or coin and address 

SAMUEL P. ZAVITZ, 
COLDSTREAM, ONTARIO. 


A CONCISE STATEMENT 
OF THE 


VIEWS AND PRACTICES 


O¥ THE 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


An Address delivered in Friends’ Meeting House, West 
Chester, Penna., Eighth Month, 1888. 
By JOHN J. CORNELL. 


Price, single copy, 
= sr dozen,. 





FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


ASCHALL COTTAGE, 
171 S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Friends’ parlor meeting at 10.30 a, m. 
M. F. PASCHALL. 


The Aberdeen, LONGPORT, N. J., 


Will open about June ist. The house is directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay, 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every half hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, etc. Tele- 
phone. E. Hoop and E, NEwporr. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 


Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CARPETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 
your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 


Japan Matting’ =BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
wery satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. p@ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.-“@a 
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TRUST. 
“ How does the rivulet find its way? 
How does the floweret know it is day, 
And open its cup to catch the ray ? 


“I see the germ to the sunlight reach, 
And the nestling knows the old bird’s speech. 
I do not know who is there to teach. 


“*T see the hare through the thicket glide, 
And the stars through the trackless spaces ride. 
I do not see who is there to guide. 


“ He is eyes for all who is eyes for the mole, 
All motion goes to the rightful goal. 
O God, I can trust for the human soul.” 


From the Sunday School Times. 
THE FOUNTAINS OF THE JORDAN. 


Rrvers, like men, have their childhood and infancy. 
They are born and they grow. Sometimes it is not 
an easy matter to determine where they start from. 
The sources of the Nile were for many centuries a 
matter of conjecture, and there is some doubt whether 
they are yet definitely known. There is, however, 
no dispute about the sources of the Jordan. There 
are three of them,—one at the northern extremity of 
the Holy Land at Tel-el-Kady, and two just beyond 
the northern confines. It will be as pleasant an ex- 
perience, and as pleasant a memory, to look down 
into the vigorous rivulets where they gush forth 
from the cool and copious springs, as to watch the 
full-grown river just before it is about to lose itself 
in the Dead Sea. One of the usual camping-places in 
a trip through the Holy Land is at Czsarea Philippi, 
within hearing of the prattle and murmur of the riv- 
ulets as they break from the main spring of the Jor- 
dan at the base of Mount Hermon. Before describ- 
ing it, however, I want to introduce you to our mode 
of traveling in the East. 

In Syria and Palestine, travel is on horseback. 
Through the greater part of the country there are 
only indistinct and narrow paths. You must depend 
upon these entirely between Damascus and Jerusalem. 
Camels and donkeys are used for bearing burdens 
and for riding by the natives. Tourists use horses, 
and for the sake of protection and convenience, 
travel in parties led by a guide or dragoman, who 
speaks Arabic, the language of the country, and 
makes all the arrangements, provides for the meals, 
and is responsible for the safety ofthe party. There 
were eleven tourists in our party, twenty-four camp- 
men, fifty horses, and eight tents. Quite a caval- 
cade! Our horses were small Syrian horses, very 
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frisky, and free with their hind feet, but tough and 
sure-footed. After sitting on their backs for eight or 
ten hours a day for three weeks, each rider very na- 
turally became attached to his own particular animal. 

Three people occupied a tent, and each had his 
own cot and wash-basinand pitcher. The camp-men 
slept out in the open air. The tents were large, and 
thick rugs were spread on the floor. A fixed time of 
rising and starting on the day’s journey was strictly 
observed. The gong aroused us at five, sounded for 
breakfast a half hour later, and at six we start off on 
the horses, following the sound of the dragoman’s 
horn. While we are at breakfast the tents are being 
taken down, and, with the baggage, being packed on 
the mules. They started ahead, and without stop- 
ping, proceeded to the camping-place for the night. 
When we reached it, the tents were ready for us, 
and our baggage in its proper place in them. At 
noon the luncheon tent was spread,and we were 
glad, after the forenoon’s ride, to get its shelter from 
the sun, and to refresh ourselves with the usual bill 
of fare,—cold chicken, canned fish, bread, hard- 
boiled eggs, raisins, and nuts. 

The traveling gait is a walk, for the paths are 
steep and often dangerous ; and the average journey 
was eight hours a day. On arriving at the camp 
after a day’s ride, we always found a refreshing cup 
of tea, which the cooke had ready for us. We had 
dinner at half-past seven, and spent the evening 
talking or reading in the dining-tent or at our own 
tent door. One of the most pleasant experiences of 
tent life in Palestine is sitting at the tent door in the 
cool of the evening, under the soft skies and mellow 
atmospheres of that land, meditating upon the locali- 
ties seen during the day or to be visited on the 
morrow, and reading over in Bible and guide- book 
about sacred events which occurred in them centur- 
ies ago. You will remember that sitting in the tent 
door is a custom as old as Abraham (Gen. 18: 1). 

The journey from Damascus south ward to Cesarea 
Philippi requires two days. The distance must be 
forty miles. After leaving the fresh plain of the 
Syrian capital, the path passes through a dreary 
country, where nothing grows but briers and thorns, 
which are carried long distances and used for fire- 
wood. The first night the camp is pitched at Kefr 
Hawar, a little village alongside a branch of the 
Pharphar, which gets its name from the poplars 
which grow there. Soon after leaving this narrow 
strip of verdure the country is again barren. You 
are here on the side of the Hermon ridge, with that 
massive, majestic mountain on the right, nine thous- 
and feet above the sea, and called by the natives 
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Jebel esh Shaykh,—“ The Mountain of the Aged,” or 
“The Chief Mountain.” Clouds almost always ob- 
scure his brow, even on the clearest days; and we 
had reason to think, in the two evenings we en- 
camped at his foot, of the Psalmist’s expression “ the 
dew of Hermon” (Psa. 133: 3). 

From the southern spurs of Mount Hermon the 
first view of Northern Palestine is had. And when 
it is had in its full extent, just before you descend, it 
is singularly beautiful and impressive. We sat for 
more than an hour on the bastions of the Castle of 
Subeibeh looking down upon the first panorama of 
the Holy Land. The hills of Naphtali and Ashur 
stretch, like sentinels, from the east to the west, full 
of repose and great with strength, opposing a formid- 
able and apparently impassable wall to the dwellers 
of the north. They are the Alps of the land. Be- 
tween them and the base of Hermon lies a rich plain, 
at the southeastern extremity of which is a sheet of 
silver,—the waters of Lake Merom. At the very 
base of Hermon are clumps of orchards,—the site of 
Cesarea Philippi, the northern limit of our Lord’s 
journeys, and concealing the chief source of the 
Jordan. 

The castle of Subeibeh dates from Saracenic and 
Crusader times. It is the most extensive ruin in the 
East, covering an area of 1,000 by 250 feet. The ca- 
pacious cisterns, still full of water, the strong bastions, 
the massive beveled blocks of stone indicate that it 
was regarded as a fortress of much importance. It 
was abandoned in the seventeenth century. A steep 
descent over red soil and through olive orchards 
brought us to our camp at Ceesarea Philippi. 

Ceesarea Philippi, at the main source of the Jor- 
dan, was adorned by the tetrarch Philip, who gave it 
the name of Cesarea in honor of the reigning Roman 
Emperor Tiberius Cesar. His own name was added 
to distinguish it from the Czesarea on the Mediterra- 
nean, so often mentioned in the Acts. The location 
would naturally be chosen for a town. It is one of 
the most charming spots in all the land, fresh with 
grasses and trees, and fragrant with wild-flowers. 
The sacred river, the Jordan, gushes out from under 
a rock grotto, a large chamber at the base of Mount 
Hebron. The floor is covered with large fragments 
of red rock, which have fallen from the ceiling. On 
the face of the rock are some niches which are very 
old. Greek inscriptions show that they were asso- 
ciated with the worship of Pan. The water rushes 
forth in copious streams, and hurries along, through 
beds of mint and thickets of oleander, towards the 
open plain beyond. It is very cool and refreshing, 
and no one from afar will drink without thinking of 
friends and drinking some quaffs for them. If this 
spot were in America, it would be famed as a picnic- 
ground, or used for a Sunday-school assembly. I 
wonder whether it will not be used for Christian 
conventions when this land has heard and accepted 
the gospel. 

Here, then, is the main source of the Jordan, in 
which our Lord was baptized, and which, after pass- 
ing through Lake Merom and the Lake of Galilee, 
and traversing the entire length of the land, loses it- 
self in the Dead Sea—a sad destiny for such pure 
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and erystal waters as break forth from Mount Her- 
mon. But so it often is in life. Many a one has the best 
start, begins with a good home, has a pure childhood, 
goes forth into the world with bright prospects, but 
at last is lost in an end of vice and sin, and buried in 
the grave of infamy or the drunkard. 

The Jordan has two other sources; one, further 
north, rising in the Anti-Lebanon Mountains, and 
forming the Hasbeya River; the other, four miles 
south of Banias, is at Tel-el-Kady, “The Hill of the 
Judge,”—a name which refers back to Dan, which 
means “judge.” The hill is a bald knob on the plain. 
Two splendid springs gush forth from its base, the 
one where two large and wide-branching oaks grow. 
It was on this plain and around this hill that the 
Danities, not contented with their little slice of terri- 
tory on the Mediterranean, “ sought them a land to 
dwellin.” Six hundred of them, men appointed for 
war, went to this rich country and built a city, 
which they called “ Dan, after the name of Dan their 
father. . . Howbeit the name of the city was 
Laish at first.” Without a doubt, the Danities wa- 
tered their flocks in the beautiful springs which are 
still pouring forth copious and life-giving streams of 
water. This is the northern extremity of the Holy 
Land. Weshall now understand more clearly the 
expression of the Bible, “from Dan to Beersheba; ” 
that is, from one end of the land to the other, just as 
we should mean by saying “ from Maine to Florida.” 

D. Scuiey Scuarr. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EXPERIENCES AT SEA: LETTER FROM 
EDWARD H,. MAGILL. 


Sreamsuip “ Crrcassra ”— At Sea. 
A voyaGcE by sea is perhaps too common now, and 
too monotonous to be of special interest to your read- 
ere. And yet I believe there are many among them 
who will be glad to hear how we are faring in this 
the beginning of our year abroad. Well provided 
with books for reading and study, to make the long 
journey less wearisome, we bade farewell to our 
friends in New York, and set sail in this steamer on 
Seventh-day p. m., the 24th inst., at four o’clock. 
Kind letters and telegrams met us on board, which 
we answered as far as possible, by the pilot, who 
left us at 6.30,0n passing the light-house at Sandy 
Hook. When we felt that we were fairly separated 
from our native land, and all the dear friends and in- 
terests that we were leaving behind us, much as we 
hoped from this year’s leave of absence, so kindly 
granted us, it could but be with feelings of solemn 
sadness that we sat in the early twilight in the stern 
of the vessel, and looked far back over her boiling 
wake toward the rapidly receding land that we should 
not see again for so many months, and which we 
might be leaving for the last time. The next morn- 


ing, as I was sitting in the saloon, writing to distant 
friends, sacred music from the music room above at- 
tracted my attention. I at once left my writing and 
joined the rest above, where the religious services 
were being held, it being First-day. Although the 
particular form of service, (Episcopal), was not our 
own, I always feel drawn, in the absence of our own 
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religious meetings, to mingle with earnest worship- 
ers engaged in prayer. And no true Friend can cen- 
sure me for this, I am sure, on the eve of encounter- 
ing the uncertainties of the sea. With the exception 
of ‘a hard wind and rather a high sea during Second- 
day and night, the first few days of our voyage passed 
pleasantly, the sea being mostly smooth, and the 
weather delightful. As icebergs had been met by our 
vessel on. her way over, our Captain was directed by 
the owners to take on this return voyage, a more 
southern route, as they would be likely to be melted 
by the warmer waters of the Gulf Stream. Our course 
is therefore nearly 100 miles further south than is 
usually taken by vessels to Glasgow, (our place of 
destination), at this time of year. 

Our time is spent quietly reading or writing, or 
conversing with friends, or walking the deck and 
looking at the sky and sea. As we met no vessel of 
any kind for a number of days together, the view 
might seem monotonous, with the broad expanse of 
ocean around us to the horizon on every side, and 
the over-arching sky above it. But to one who really 
loves the sea it has a thousand changing hues and 
aspects, and the changes from the light gray of the 
early morning to the deeper blue under the mid-day 
sun, and the varied tints of the evening twilight re- 
flected on its surface, and above all, when the moon 
and the solemn stars look down into its depths by 
night,—all of these constant changes, and many more, 
make the voyage anything but monotonous, but full 
of attraction and delight every hour to every true 
lover of the sea. This is the fifth time that I have 
crossed it, and it bas never lost the charm of novelty 
and variety in these twenty-two years. Of course 
there must ever be an element of uncertainty about 
& sea voyage in consequence of the necessarily inad- 
equate nature of the very best of human devices to 
resist the fury of the elements upon its vast surface 
when they are once unchained. 

Up to Fourth-day afternoon our voyage was with- 
out incident or cause of the slightest anxiety, but 
that day, at 5.30, the movement of the screw sud- 
denly stopped, the passengers asked each other, with 
anxious faces, what was the cause. Of course all 
knew better than to trouble the officers with ques- 
tions at such atime. But in just fifteen minutes we 
started again, and all were relieved. But on Sixth- 
day, at 11.30 a. m., the vessel again stopped, and this 
time the delay was not to be of so short continuance. 
It was soon reported that the crank of the main 
propelling shaft had become, in some way, disar- 
ranged as to its proper connections with the driving 
rods; and that to repair the damage in the large 
machinery, so near the centre of the propelling 
power, much of it would have to be taken apart, and 
a tedious process of “ chipping and filing ” resorted 
to. Soon the engine room began to resound with the 
hammering of iron, and as we looked down from the 
skylight in the upper deck to its dark and gloomy 
depths below, and saw the torches moving rapidly 
about, and heard the deafening sounds, it did not re- 
quire a very vivid imagination to recall the forges of 
Vulcan and the Cyclops. We were told that all 
would be right in two hours. But the day wore 
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slowly on; it became more and more cloudy and 
windy as night approached ; the sea grew rougher 
every moment ; and the compass on deck (with the 
proper allowance for variation), now plainly showed 
that instead of N. 70° E. which would be our normal 
course, we were actually heading considerably west of 
north. And our anxiety was not diminished on find- 
ing that during the repairs the steering apparatus 
was powerless, and we were drifting before the wind! 
The Captain had come to lunch from the engine 
room, his forehead dripping in perspiration, and 
looking worn and anxious, and at dinner he was ab- 
sent entirely. All had great sympathy with him, 
and through the entire day were careful never to re- 
fer to the accident in his presence. So far as the 
passengers could know, the prospect of entering upon 
a dark and cloudy night, without a rudder, and pow- 
erless upon the troubled sea, was immediately before 
us. But at last, about 7.15 p. m.,as we were anx- 
iously watching from above, we saw the great pistons 
begin to move upand down, and the heart of the 
vessel began again to beat. The instant relief of all 
hearts on board was indescribable. That night, as 
the storm increased, and the ship pitched and rolled 
in the swelling waves, and kept arousing us in our 
berths at intervals by the sudden lurching, we sent 
up heartfelt prayers of thanksgiving to the Great 
Giver of all good that we were not tossing powerless 
upon an angry sea, but calmly and steadily, under 
full steam, ploughing our way through the rolling 
waves to our destined port. 

It is due to the owners and officers of this excel- 
lent Anchor Line to say that our seeming risk and 
danger was only seeming; and that the repairs were 
made expeditiously, and at the most opportune!time, 
in the day, and not in the night, and upon a'com- 
paratively smooth sea. I should further say that in 
all other respects the ship is admirably managed. 
Neatness and cleanliness are everywhere manifest ; 
the rooms and passages are airy and pleasant; and 
the remarkable steadiness of the great steamer, even 
in a rough sea, is most acceptable, especially to those 


who are so unfortunate as to be affected with mal de 
mer. 


Except for this accident, and the consequent de- 
lay, we have had a most enjoyable voyage. But I 
have been renewedly impressed, at each time in cross- 
ing the ocean, with the immense distance, which I 
never in the least realized before crossing it, and 
which the mere enumeration of 3,000 miles utterly 
fails to express. Its vast extent and utter loneliness 
can better be appreciated when we consider the time 
occupied in steaming day and night across it, and 
that, even in these days of great traffic between na- 
tions, it is not uncommon to be for several days to- 
gether without the sight of a single sail. As we are 
nearing the coast there is one singular circumstance 
which I have observed each time in crossing over. 
It is that the increased possibility of rapid communi- 
cation with the friends whom we have left behind us 
gives us the feeling as we steam onward for the last 
two days that we are actually approaching home. 
The weather has been generally very pleasant ; we 
have enjoyed our books; our conversations together 
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and with our fellow-passengers ; our brisk and invig- 
orating walks upon the deck in the day and evening ; 
that inexpressible sense of perfect rest which comes 
from an ocean voyage ; and the ever-changing views 
and hues of sky and sea. The voyage has been such 
that many times when far out upon the ocean, we 
have found it as smooth and calm as the waves of 
the Sound ; and now, asI write these words,as we 
are approaching the Irish Coast, we have been having 
two of the most perfect days that I ever experienced 
at sea. The broad surface of the ocean has scarcely 
been broken by a ripple, except by our vessel’s mo- 
tion ; and like a great gently undulating mirror it 
lies before us, a thin mist slightly veiling the other- 
wise dazzling rays of the sun as it is reflected upon 
it; and we have seemed to be literally sailing on a 
sea of glass. The only evidences of life outside our 
vessel that meet the eye are some low sailing sea- 
birds that skim the water, and an occasional school 
of leaping porpoises, or a passing whale. 

In a few hours more we expect to be sailing along 
the north coast of Ireland, and later passing up the 
Clyde, and then all eyes will be busy looking upon 
scenes that we, at least, have never seen before. We 
expect to spend between two and three weeks in 
Scotland and England, and then cross over into 
France. Of this part of our journey I will give some 


account in my next. 
Epwarp H. MaGILu. 


THE PILGRIMS’ LIFE IN COMMON. 
[From the article with the above title, in the New Eng- 
land Magazine, for Ninth Month, by Edward Everett Hale, 
we make the following extracts describing the life of the 
Pilgrims, after their arrival on Cape Cod, in the May- 
flower, in 1620.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 

As early as 1602 or 1603 the congregation which we 
know as the first church of Plymouth, was formed by 
“some of the Lord’s free people,” who “joined them- 
selves (by a covenant of the Lord) into a church es- 
tate, in the fellowship of the Gospel, to walk in all 
the ways made known or to be made known unto 
them, according to their best endeavors, whatsoever 
it should cost them, the Lord assisting them.” 
Thousands of the readers of these lines have, at 
one or another time, joined themselves with other 
Christian men and women in a covenant which uses 
almost these words, perhaps these very words, for 
this has been a favorite expression in the old church 
covenants of New England. With the change of 
time, however, the phrases do not mean to us quite 
what they meant to the people who joined in church 
estate with William Bradford, with William Brew- 
ster, and others at Scrooby, or what they meant to 
those Englishmen and Englishwomen who after- 
wards joined with these people “in church estate ” 
at Leyden. To these people there was the present 
idea that a church could act, one may say, as one 
person acts, in the bringing in of the Kingdom of 
God. In covenanting together as they did, they 
meant to be of use to each other, not simply in their 
interior life, but in the outward affairs of Christian 
men and women ; “and that it cost them something, 
this ensuing history will declare.” These are Wil- 





liam Bradford’s words, in the very beginning of his 
history of the emigration to Holland, and the after- 
emigration to New England. 

It is an interesting thing, then, to trace the habits 
of social life which these men and women, so intense 
in their Christian sympathy and desire for common 
life, thought best to form. And it is somewhat curi- 
ous to observe that the mere circumstances of their 
life in Holland, surrounded by people whose lan- 
guage they could not speak, brought them together, 
as they probably were not brought together in their 
scattered homes in Nottingham, in Yorkshire, and in 
Lincolnshire. So far as one may guess, they met 
each other in England on the Lord’s Day, but prob- 
ably not often on other days. But in Leyden they 
met each other all the time, they lived together, al- 
most as they would live in a modern phalanstery, 
and they had opportunities for carrying out the life 
in common which they would not have had had the 
Fool-King permitted them to remain in England. 

They all removed to Holland, living first in Ams- 
terdam, and then removing together to Leyden. With 
hard and steady work they made a competence. So 
happy and comfortable was their condition, and so 
attractive their circumstances, and especially their 
union, that their numbers enlarged considerably 
from the outside while they were in Holland. This 
seems natural. For here was a society of Christian 
men, with whom pure men and women of tender 
conscience could unite in worship and religious sym- 
pathy, and could bear each other’s burdens. They 
lived a life, not unpleasant, not oppressed by govern- 
ment, and fearing no man. Though they lived ina 
“ foreign ” city, there were so many of them that one 
could speak the dear English language as if he were 
at home. So was it that Edward Winslow and his 
young bride, that John Carver and his bride, and that 
Miles Standish joined them. Indeed, of all the little 
company who first landed at the American Plymouth, 
Brewster and Bradford are the only two of whom it 
can be certainly said that they belonged to the origi- 
nal Scrooby congregation. It is almost certain that 
Edward Southworth was a third, and there are the 
names of many, whose history is not known, who 
were probably of that company. 

They had the additional good fortune of being 
able literally to live together. A modern phalan- 
stery would not have been more sociable,—nor would 
it separate a community more definitely from the 
rest of mankind. 

In January of 1611, Robinson, with three others 
of the company, bought a large house and garden 
near the University and Cathedral. The price they 
paid was eight thousand guilders, of which a quarter 
was paid down and the rest secured by mortgage. 
They obtained possession the next year, and from 
that time this large house became the place of wor- 
ship of the church. One of the purchasers, Jepson 
by name, was a carpenter. He built on the vacant 
land twenty-one houses. These were occupied by 
the several families of the church, and they thus or- 
ganized a visible settlement of their own within the 
city. 

Almost all of us will remember dreams ofour own, 
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—or even plans,—of similar settlements of congenial 
souls. Hundreds of such plans have taken to our 
Western States companies of people who agreed in 
some one ruling and central hope ; who liked to con- 
verse on it with each other, and were willing, even 
by changing homes, to establish a town where at first, 
at least, there should be no unsympathetic neighbors. 
Thus the Moravians founded Bethlehem, the Icar- 
ians founded their town, the companions of Robert 
Dale Owen founded New Harmony. In the Leyden 
home of the Pilgrims there was no agreement to 
share and share. But they did make a town within 
acity. This little settlement, with its large house 
for the pastor, and its twenty-one small houses for 
the people, visibly suggested to all men who saw it 
what was the truth, that here was one company of 
men, who, without holding their goods in common, 
had made a covenant with each other to bear each 
other’s burdens. 

We do not know precisely how many there were 
in their company. Indeed, it varied from time to 
time. At the period of the embarkation for America, 
the “ larger part” remained. One hundred sailed. 
Such an expression suggests that the full number 
then was about two hundred and fifty. The whole 
number of those who first and last crossed to Amer- 
ica was apparently somewhat less than two hundred. 
But these were not all from Leyden. After they 
landed in Plymouth, in their first plans, they ar- 
ranged for “two rows of houses and a fair street.” 
“Then in the afternoon we went out to measure the 
grounds, and first took notice how many families 
there were, willing all single men who had no wives, 
to join with some family as they saw fit, that so we 
might build fewer houses, which was done, and we 
reduced them to nineteen families. To greater fami- 
lies we assigned larger plots.” “And so lots were 
cast where every man should lie, which was done 
and staked out. We thought this proportion was 
large enough for the first.” 

This was on the 28th of December ; on the 9th of 
January they divided the ground after the proportion 
which was made. “They agreed that every man 
should build his own house, thinking by that course 
men would make more haste than working in com- 
mon. The common house in which for the first we 
made our rendezvous being near finished wanted 
only covering, it being about twenty feet square.” 

When the time for emigration to New England 
came, they needed ships and money for the great ad- 
venture. They needed much more than they had. 
They therefore went into partnership with certain 
English merchants, men who wanted to favor a Puri- 
tan enterprise, who advanced the necessary capital. 
It was just such an arrangement as many a young 
man makes to-day, who goes West to take up a 
ranch. In the case ofthe Forefathers the arrange- 
ments were somewhat hard,as one might expect, 
considering the distance of the colony, and the un- 
certainty of returns. 

A negotiation was attempted for such a purpose 
in 1617, but nothing came of it. In asecond effort 
Cushman and Brewster were sent to England, and 
made an agreement with the persons who eventually 


furnished the money. Briefly it was this: About 
seventy merchants and other gentlemen in England, 
living mostly near London, “ aiming to do good and 
to plant religion,” subscribed at least ten pounds each 
to the adventure. Many subscribed more. To these 
the emigrants joined themselves. Whoever went in 
person, over the age of sixteen years, was counted as 
if he had subscribed ten pounds. If he chose to sub- 
scribe ten ponnds more, in provisions or money, he 
was counted as having a double share of stock,—and 
in that proportion for each ten pounds. 

All these adventurers, those who stayed at home 
and those who emigrated, became partners in trade, 
work, fishing, or any other enterprise. The emi- 
grants were to be fed from the common stock. At 
the end of seven years there was to be a division, 
and each partner was to receive a dividend. 

The particular point where the emigrants were 
most displeased was the failure of the agreement to 
give them any time to work for themselves. They 
also wished and expected each man to own his house 
and home lot at the end of the seven years. But 
when they arrivedin England, their own agents had 
gone so far under the agreement that it was impos- 
sible to consider or re-adjust any details. The lead- 
ers were determined to go. In face of all Pe 
ment they held the others up to the plan. 

The position, then, as I have said, was the same 
which our own time ‘often sees when a person or a 
company in an eastern city of the United States 
sends out one vr more emigrants to California, to 
Oregon, to Montana or Texas, providing the capital 
for the adventure. In this case it was agreed that, 
in the division of profits at the end of the seven 
years, each emigrant should share as if he had contri- 
buted ten pounds in the beginning, and, in the mean- 
time, should receive his clothing, his food, and his 
home. Such in substance was the agreement. The 
emigrants lived up to it fairly, and, as has been said, 
at the end of seven years, paid the stayers at home 
£1,800,in discharge of their share in the joint en- 
terprise. 

Carver, Winslow, Bradford, Brewster, Standish, 
Fuller, and Allerton were the persons of largest 
means in the Leyden group of the emigrants. It 
seems as if their quota of subscription to the common 
stock were paid in “ provisions” for the voyage and 
the colony, and that, by provisions, is meant such 
articles of food as could be best bought in Holland. 
When the little vessel arrived in England, the colo- 
nists met, to their dismay, the old story that there 
was not money enough yet, and they were obliged to 
sell from their stores sixty pounds’ worth of butter 
which had been provided for the voyage. Cushman 
had already cut the emigrants short of beer, by tak- 
ing that article from the list of necessary stores. And 
to after times it is an interesting thing that the first 
settlers, in spite of themselves, were made tee-to- 
tallers for a year by this enforced abstinence.! 


1As late as 1824 this was counted asa hardship. In his anni- 
versary address of that year, Edward Everett, in recounting the 
hardships of the first winter, says, ‘‘ Depending on the charity of 
the shipmaster for a draught of beer on board, drinking nothing 
but water on shore.” In 1628 Bradford counts it as a terrible ex- 
travagance that Morton and his ribald crew of perhaps fifty peo- 
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By such means the addition of one hundred 
pounds for things absolutely necessary was made as 
hastily as possible in England. The season was ad- 
vancing,—and, indeed, it was to the loss of time here 
and now that the subsequent hardships of the first 
winter in America were due. 

Writing on the 20th of June, Cushman, one of the 
London agents of the Leyden party, estimated £1,500 
or £1,600 as the amount needed for the expedition. 
Of this he could only find that £1,200 had been paid 
in by all parties, besides some cloth, stockings, and 
shoes. There wasso little money among the Holland 
adventurers that Cushman had to send them five 
hundred pounds, “ though we may go scratch for it,” 
which he did. With such help the Holland party 
now bought their provisions for the voyage and em- 
barked. They had left for themselves “ scarcely any 
butter, no oil, not a sole to mend a shoe, nor any 
man a sword to hisside, and were wanting many 
muskets, much armor.” 

At the end of seven years the handful of the origi- 
nal company which was left closed this hard contract 
bya final payment amounting, as has been said, to 
£1,800. 

It is from utter ignorance of these details that 
Robertson with his usual carelessness says: “ The 
colonists of New Plymouth, in imitation of the primi- 
tive Christians, threw all their property into a com- 
mon stock.” The error is repeated by Grabame, and 
even by Chief-Justice Marshall. 

Nothing can be more misleading. They had their 
separate homes, their separate property. They made 
their own purchases, their own contracts, their own 
wills. For the purpose of emigration, they were in a 
joint-stock company, and they agreed to work for 
that company, rather than for their own personal 
advantage, while the company’s venture required. 
So does a man agree who makes himself a partner in 
any partnership. But the agreement in no sort in- 
volves the surrender of personal property in a com- 
mon stock. 

It is indeed rather a curious comment on Robert- 
son’s false statement, that it was these very men who 
invented the system of public Registration of Deeds 
and Wills, which is perhaps the strongest protection 
of Real Property now known. From the simple 
practice of their little state it has been borrowed in 
all the Registries of the English-speaking world. 


Tue most precious gift given into man’s possession 
is his individuality. It is his to preserve and pro- 
tect. It is not self-sacrifice, but weakness, to yield 
simply for another’s approval. Sometimes the high- 
est evidence of love is firmness, for there is no more 
absorbing power than selfishness, and to minister to 
it by self-obliteration is to influence for evil, not for 
good. Human guides are very fallible, and the law 
of God makes them unnecessary. Hold fast to the 
individuality that preserves identity, and do not mis- 
take weak yielding for love.—Selected. 


ple drank ten pounds’ worth of wine and liquor at one night of 
debauch. And so it was,—if ten pounds then represent eighty 
pounds, or four hundred dollars now. 
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From the Christian Register. 
AN UPWARD LOOK. 


Scarcety an hour ago, a dear friend and myself were 
seated on a breezy hill-top. A high mountain was 
before us, with lesser ones around. The soft music 
of the winds sighing through the pines, and their 
delicious fragrance floated over and around us. We 
talked of many things,—of books and of friends, of 
life with its possibilities and its failures. I lamented 
my want of persevering purpose and consequent 
shortcomings, asking what could be done as a rem- 
edy. 
“ Do the thing you can find to do,” she said earn- 
estly. ‘Take the duty that lies nearest you, whether 
it be for yourself or for others. Do not strive to 
reach beyond. The work will grow upon you, your 
hands and your heart will be full; and, above all, 
look up and without, not down and within. So shall 
you just begin to be satisfied, and there will be no 
time for lamentations.” 

And here let me dedicate to my friend the first 
thing I am moved to do as I reach my own room 
again. I would tell to others what this one true soul 
has been to me, hoping it may help them also. 

Her life has been one of such high ideals and ac- 
tive hopes, such aspirations and energies, as I have 
hardly ever seen in any other person. With her the 
ideal has indeed been the real, and she has never let 
go its hold. 

Years ago, when untoward circumstances envir- 
oned me, and she would bid me, “ Be brave, do your 
best!” I used to think, “Ah, how much easier to 
‘ preach than to practice!’ Just let you be tried, and 
we will see!” We have seen. Great trials have 
come to her in the years which have followed ; but 
she has done as she bade me do,—her very best. 

To-day I sat at her feet, and made my acknowl- 
edgments for wronging her, even in my thoughts. 
She has done better than I could have dreamed she 
would. With the thorns piercing her feet and brow, 
she has gone on, always cheerful, always helpful,— 
gone bravely on, doing good service both for God and 
man. She has but grown the stronger as the years 
have gone over her, and had she more love and help 
to give, the more she gave. To-day she stands my 
ideal among women,—not perfect, perhaps, but brave 
and helpful, loyal and true, thus going on to perfec- 
tion. 

I wish she could be to all others in need what she 
has been to me. Not that I have always profited by 
it as one ought; but it has been a strong tower to 
lean upon, and a light ever going before my weary 
feet. 

As we sat on that breezy hill-top, with the grand 
old mountain before us, I felt it was indeed good to 
be there, and almost longed for the tabernacles, that 
we might dwell therein forever. 

But that is not the order of earthly things. We 
must needs come down from the mount, and take up 
the burden of life again. Yet, on such heights and 
in such moments, what inspirations one gets! If we 
could but bring them down and live them, how 
blessed it would be! 

O fellow-workers on life’s highways together, let 
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us be more to each other than we have ever been be- 
fore,—more loving, more helpful, as the years go on ! 
Every life has its trials, every soul its Gethsemanes. 
Ours are not the exceptions. Trial is needful for us 
as well as success. Strength is born therein,—strength 
to do and to bear all that may await us here. Only 
let us look up, let us be brave and true, and the vic- 
tory will be ours. 
“Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain; 


“For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here uo painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


“And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front the sun climbs slow,—how slowly ! 
But westward, look! the land is bright.” 


RELIGION. 


Reicion should be a strength, guide, and comfort, 
not a source of intellectual anxiety or angry argu- 
ment. To persecute for religion’s sake implies belief 
in a jealous, cruel, and unjust deity. If we have 
done our best to arrive at the truth, to torment one’s 
self about the result is to doubt the goodness of God, 
and, in the words of Bacon, ‘‘to bring down the 
Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness of a dove in the 
shape of a raven.” “The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life ;” and the first duty of religion is to 
form the highest possible conception of God. 

Many a man, however, and still more many a wo- 
man render themselves miserable on entering life by 
theological doubts and difficulties. These have ref- 
erence, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, not to 
what we should do, but what we should think. As 
regards action, conscience is generally a ready guide. 
To follow it is the real difficulty. Theology, on the 
other hand, is a most abstruse science; but, as long 
as we honestly wish to arrive at truth, we need not 
fear that we shall be punisbed for unintentional er- 
ror. “For what,” says Micah, “doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” There is very little 
theology in the Sermon on the Mount, or, indeed, in 
any part of the Gospels; and the differences which 
keep us apart have their origin rather in the study 
than the church. Religion was intended to bring 
peace on earth and good will toward men : and what- 
ever tends to hatred and persecution, however cor- 
rect in the letter, must be utterly wrong in the 
spirit. 

We may be sure that quarrels will never advance 
religion, and that to persecute is no way to convert. 
No doubt those who consider that all who do not 
agree with them will suffer eternal torments seem 
logically justified in persecution even unto death. 
Such a course, if carried out consistentiy, might 
stamp out a particular sect ; and any sufferings which 
could be inflicted. here would on this hypothesis be 
as nothing in comparison with the pains of hell. 
Only it must be admitted that such a view of religion 
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is incompatible with any faith in the goodness of 
God, and seems quite irreconcilable with the teach- 
ing of Christ. 

In religion, as with children at night, it is dark- 
ness and ignorance which create dread. Light and 
love cast out fear. 

In looking forward to the future, we may fairly 
hope with Ruskin that “the charities of more and 
more widely extended peace are preparing the way 
for a Christian church which shall depend neither on 
ignorance for its continuance nor on controversy for 
its progress, but shall reign at once in light and 
love.” —Sir John Lubbock, in Pleasures of Life. 


THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


No Scripture Lesson has been prepared for the last 
First-day in this quarter,—Ninth month 29. This 
gives an opportunity for the several schools to review 
the lessons that have formed the subjects of study 
during the quarter. Or it may be devoted to the 
Temperance cause, or to any other question that it is 
thought profitable to bring to the attention of the 
schools. 

The lessons for the succeeding quarter will con- 
tinue the history of the Hebrew ration to the close 
of the reign of King Solomon. 

While to many Friends these old narratives seem 
little else than recitals of bloody wars and lapses into 
barbarism of the Hebrews, the care and attention 
that has been given to bring before our young people 
the best religious thought of those early ages, and to 
find instruction in tracing the course of action, and 
the motives that governed the leaders of the nation, 
with the successes and the failures to which they led, 
has, it is believed, been profitable, as showing that 
then, as now, a living up to man’s highest sense of 
what is his duty to the Divine Being has brought 
peace and quietness of spirit, while disobedience has 
led invariably to failure and alienation from God. 

And running through all we have found a golden 
thread of truth linking the present and the past to- 
gether in the eternal verities, which have never 
lacked for witnesses of their value to the human 
race in the darkest times of its apostacy. 

—The Jessons for 1890, it may be announced, are 
all taken from the New Testament. This may be 
some relief to the minds of those who have felt bur- 
dened with the necessity of studying the earlier Jew- 
ish history, with its details of wars, etc. 


Way is it that we are so busy with the future? 
It is not our province ; and is there not a criminal in- 
erference with him to whom it belongs, in our fever- 
ish, anxious attempts to dispose of it, and in filling 
it up with shadows of good and evil shaped by our 
own wild imaginations? To do God’s will as fast as 
it is made known to us, to inquire hourly—I had al- 
most said each moment—what he requires of us, and 
to leave ourselves, our friends, and every interest at 
his control, with a cheerful trust that the path which 
he marks out, leads to our perfection and to him- 
self,—this is at once our duty and happiness ; and 
why will we not walk in the plain, simple way 7— 
Channing. 
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DIVINE GIFTS. 

How true it is that the Word of God is alike true to 
each inspired soul, and although not able always to 
formulate it into written or spoken words, when it is 
voiced by some gifted one, it is recognized and cheers 
and encourages as if the inspiration were direct to 
each individual. It comes too with such sweetness 
that it excites no jealousy, only gratitude that it is 
made a living power. 

The ability to voice this Word is indeed a Divine 
gift, and should be prized by the recipient and cher- 
ished and guarded with most untiring care, that it 
be not hindered in its service by too much contact 
with that which partakes of the earthly nature. 
The higher realm of the spiritual should be given 
the kingly place, and this with no detriment to the 
moral, intellectual, or physical, for each being alike 
good has its own princely position upon which God 
has pronounced his approving verdict. The va- 
riety too that is ours from the right exercise of 
these gifts by each obedient man or woman, makes 
life broader, richer, fuller, and prepares us for 
the larger intercourse of spirit in the great beyond, to 
which we are all hastening, and of which we know 
absolutely nothing, but that our hope and faith and 
imagination makes it an essential that adds greatly 
to our life here. 

When a gifted brother says that: “ In every earn- 
est life, there are weary flats to tread, with the heav- 
ens out of sight,—no sun, no moon,—and not a tint 
of light upon the path below; when the only guid- 
ance is the faith of brighter hours,and the secret 
Hand we are too numb and dark te feel,” how the 
faithful ones of earth, hearing the words, respond to 
their truth and give thanks for their utterance ; for 
they have awakened an echoing chord and although 
the note is a sad one it cheers, for there is the sym- 
pathetic touch in it of kindred feeling. Hope springs 
up and reveals the knowledge that was for the mo- 
ment hidden out of sight, that beyond the clouds the 
sunlight is still lurking though for days and even 
weeks it lies obscured. And when he goes on to say 
that “ God has so arranged the chronometry of our 
spirits that there shall be thousands of silent mo- 
ments between the striking hours,” we take up our 


tasks again refreshed as with a cup of water, and 
welcome the silence and the work, for we feel the 
stronger for our brother’s Divine gift. 

A welcome must be given the exercise of a gift 
also, when it comes as a voice of chiding, else we may 
miss what is often important, a spur on the tender 
side to enable us to throw off the clog that keeps us 
weighted down to lower achievements, when we 
should rise above the small hindrances and follow 
the high aim till success is assured. So when we are 
shown, (as if a glass were held before usin whch wesee 
ourselves) that “if we listen to our self-love, we shall 
estimate our lot less by what it is, than by what it is 
not; shall dwell on its hindrances, and be blind to 
its possibilities ; and, comparing it only with imagin- 
ary lives, shall indulge in flattering dreams of what 
we should do, if we had but power; and give, if we 
had but wealth ; and be, if we had no temptations. 
We shall be forever querulously pleading our difficul- 
ties and privations as excuses for our unloving tem- 
per and unfruitful life ; and fancying ourselves injured 
beings, virtually frowning at the dear Providence 
that loves us, and chafing with a self-torture which 
invites no pity. If we yield ourselves unto God, and 
sincerely accept our lot as assigned by him, we shall 
count up its contents, and disregard its omissions ; 
and be it as feeble as a cripple’s, and as narrow as a 
child’s, shall find in it resources of good surpassing 
our best economy, and sacred claims that may keep 
awake our highest will; ” hearing this we must ac- 
cept it as a sermon meant for us; that our own spirit 
was not so attuned as to receive direct, and rejoice 
that another was made the gifted instrument for our 
benefit. 

All along the lines these good gifts are showered, 
and to each one, if we so earnestly desire it as to 
wrestle for the blessing, some gift may fall ; and then 
to use it wisely and well we shall need to let the 
voice ascend in prayer both for ourselves and those 
who call us friend, for all are “ bound by gold chains 
about the feet of God.” 





WE are much obliged to those of our subscribers 
who have kindly forwarded us, in reply to our re- 
quest, copies of the issue of Eighth month 10. We 
have now about half a dozen, which may serve pres- 


ent purposes. 


DEATHS. 


BUNTING.—Ninth month 9th, 1889, at Steelton, Pa., 
Mary P., daughter of Charles A. and Helen C. Bunting, 
aged 5 months. 

CHAPMAN.—At his residence, Germantown, Ninth 
month 10th, 1889, Joseph Chapman, in his 66th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

FOGG.—On the 25th of the Eighth month, 1889, at her 
residence in Elsinboro, Salem county, N. J., Ann Thomp- 
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son Fogg, widow of the late Thomas Fogg, in her 81 year. 
A valuable member of Lower Greenwich Monthly Meeting 
and an elder for many years, she possessed an even tem- 
perament, and was pleasant and agreeable to all her 
friends. She loved God, and the same divine feeling ex- 
tended to the human family: hence her many acts of kind- 
ness to the poor and suffering; the needy never called her 
in vain, and many more sought out her comfort. Surely 
such a good Samaritan will long be remembered with 
gratitude and praise. Behold the just and upright; their 
end will be peace and quiet forever. 
C. F. 


HAINES.—At Malvern, Pa., Ninth month 12th, 1889, of 
diptheric croup, Henry P., youngest son of John G. and 
Rebecca P. Haines, aged 2 years. Interment at Goshen 
Friends’ ground. 


HANCOCK.—At his residence, near Burlington, N. J., 
Ninth month 8th, 1889, Ridgway Hancock, in his 72d year. 


JARRETT.—In Alton, Illinois, Eighth month 17th, 
1889, Joseph Jarrett, formerly of Horsham, Pa., son of the 
late Jacob E. Jarrett, aged 57 years. 


PEASLEE.—At his residence, near Clarksboro, N. J., on 
the afternoon of Ninth month 11th, 1889, of pneumonia, 
Amos J. Peaslee, in his 77th year; an elder of Upper Green- 
wich Preparative and Woodbury Monthly Meetings. 

A son of the late Amos Peaslee (well known as a minis- 
ter of our religious Society.) He was firmly attached to 
our principles, ever ready to aid in the furtherance of 
measures for their perpetuation, and was greatly useful in 
meetings for business. 

When Swarthmore College was started he was one of 
the liberal contributors, and took an active part in the 
forming and carrying on of Friends’ Publication Associa- 
tion, which afterward resulted in the organization of the 
present Friends’ Book Association, of which he was a di- 
rector for many years. He was also useful in civil society, 
being president of a bank at Woodbury, and in other public 
measures for the good of the community. He was affable 
and courteous in his demeanor, and had a large circle of 
warmly attached friends. 


ROBERTS.—At his residence, Philadelphia, Ninth 
month 12th, 1889, Edward Darlington Roberts, aged 72 
years, a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. In- 
terment at Westchester Friends’ ground. 

For thirty years or more he had been one of the city 
surveyors. 


UNDERHILL.—At bis late residence, near Wilson, Ells- 
worth county, Kansas, Ninth month 8th, 1889, Cyrus Un- 
derhill, in the 59th year of his age; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of New York. 

Although far separated from any members of his own 
Society he had made his influence felt in the community 
asa“ Friend” in deed andin truth. A local paper says of 
him: “Cyrus Underhill was an old settler of Ellsworth 
county, having moved here from New York City in the 
country’s early days. Asa citizen he was highly respected, 
always unaspiring, never seeking the emoluments of office, 
honor, or of praise. Simply doing right toward his neigh- 
bors and friends seemed to be the only principle of honor 
which he aspired toward.” 


But nature is not solitude: 
Her many hands reach out to us, 
Her many tongues are garrulous ; 
Perpetual riddles of surprise 
She offers to our ears and eyes. 
— Whittier. 


THE LIBRARY. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF ELizABeTH DRINK- 
ER, From 1759 to 1807, A. D. Edited by Henry 
D. Biddle. Pp. 423. $2.00. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

This is a very interesting volume, made up of ex- 
tracts from a journal kept for nearly half a century 
in Philadelphia, with some explanatory foot-notes 
added by the editor, a short introduction, and a good 
index. 

Elizabeth Drinker’s maiden name was Sandwith; 
her father, William Sandwith, was a shipping mer- 
chant in Philadelphia, and her mother was the 
daughter of Martyn Jervis. She was born in 1735, 
and died Eleventh month 24, 1807. In 1761 she 
married Henry Drinker, who was a prominent and 
quite prosperous shipping merchant, and-a strict 
Friend. Her life, after marriage, as before, was al- 
most entirely spent in the city, the exceptions being 
the summer absences at places in the country,— 
several of them under compulsion of the terrible 
yellow fever visitations of 1793, 1797, and other years. 
Her journal begins over two years before her mar- 
riage; she and her sister were then boarding with a 
family named Warner, on Front street between Arch 
and Race. Their house adjoined a large one built by 
Benjamin Shoemaker, and this, which stood on the 
corner of an alley, known afterwards as Drinker’s 
Alley, she came to live in, in 1771, her husband 
having purchased it of the heirs of Benjamin Shoe- 
maker. There they lived until both died, and the 
dwelling, a spacious double mansion of forty feet 
front, with a large garden in the rear, came to be well 
known as “ Drinker’s big house.” Old residents may 
recall the name, and in “ Watson’s Annals” it is par- 
ticularly mentioned. 

Most of the journal consists of brief outlines, often 
relating to personal and domestic affairs, hut all of 
them are of interest as mentioning persons, places, 
and'family events, such as deaths and'marriages, while 
many throw light on manners, customs, and social 
conditions. The whole book, attentively read from 
beginning to end, produces the impression of a frank 
and sympathetic autobiography. The outlook is that 
of a conscientious Friend, and the affairs of the world 
are measured by the Friends’ standard. But while 
there are often glimpses of the precision and care 
with which all was arranged and ordered in her 
household, there is a kindly and cheerful tone in the 
comments which are dropped. 

The first ten years of her married life were spent 
in a house on Water street,—doubtless connected 
with. or near her husband’s place of business. In 
1771, as already stated, they removed to Front street. 
Their children were five in number. Sarah, born 
1761, married Jacob Downing. She died in 1807, a 
few weeks before her mother. Ann, (Nancy) born 
1764, married John Skyrin. William, born 1767, 
is referred to in the book in many places as not hay- 
ing good health. Henry §., born 1769, married Mary 
Smith, and had a large family,—fourteen children,— 
of whom some died in infancy. Mary, born 1774, 
married Samuel Rhoads; this branch of the family, 
the editor of the volume mentions in a note, is now 
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extinct. Mary’s marriage occasions several notable 
entries in the Diary. Her husband was “ gay,”— 
that is, he did not dress “ plain,” and despairing of 
getting father Drinker’s consent, the young people 
were married, “ out of the order,” in 1796. Here are 
a few extracts from the Journal : 


“Aug. 10. Day before yesterday, the 8th inst., Molly 
was gone, as I thought, with Sally Large, shopping. 

After candlelight, a young man whom I had no knowledge 
of,—William told me afterwards it was Richard Jones,— 
came into the back parlor and gave a small, unsealed let- 
ter into William’s hands. It was directed to Henry 
and Elizabeth Drinker. William handed it to me,—I 
wondered from whom it came, directed to us both, and by 
that messenger, but upon opening it, and reading the ad- 
dress on ye top,‘ My Dear Parents,’ I cast my eye down, 
and to my unspeakable astonishment saw it was signed, 
‘Mary Rhoads.’ I exclaimed something, and no doubt my 
countenance showed my inward feelings in a measure. 
‘What is that?’ said my husband. William told 
me since the subscription of Rhoads took a great 
burden from his mind; not that he had any other particu- 
lar person in his thoughts, but we did not know that she 
had seen or spoken to S. R. for six months past. , 

My husband was much displeased and angry, and when I 
wished to know where she was at present, he charged me 
not to stir in the affair.” 

The journal proceeds with further details, which 
we cannot insert at length. It proved that the mar- 
riage had taken place “at the widow Pemberton’s 
house in Chestnut street, the family being all, her son 
Joe excepted, out of town. Robert Wharton, being 
a magistrate, had married them according to Friend- 
ly order,” in the presence of twelve witnesses. After 
some time the Drinkers became reconciled with the 
young people, and ultimately the monthly meeting 
accepted their acknowledgments as sufficient. Here 
are some relating to the subject : 

“Oct. 9. Our daughter Mary came in meeting time to 
see me this afternoon. ’Tis nine weeks to-morrow since 
she left us. I was pleased to see her, and heartily wish 
an amicable meeting would take place between her and 
her father. 

“Oct. 15. Well! 
without leave. 


I have been this afternoon to 8. R.’s 
William went with me; we stayed till 


night, moonshine,—nobody there but ye family. I feel 
best pleased that I went. 
“Nov. 1. Sally Downing here after dinner. Molly 


came in while she was here. Molly staid until her Father 
came in; he came out of the Fourth street meeting unex- 
pectedly, being unwell—the first time they have seen each 
other since her marriage. He talked to her plainly, and 
at the same time kindly. She wiped her eyes and made a 
speech, which I did not attend to, having feelings of my 
own at ye time. 

“Nov. 4. H. D. paid his first visit to S. R.’s—glad am I 
that he has been there.” 

The mention of individuals, in all parts of the 
volume, is so continual that hundreds and possibly 
thousands of names are given. The Friends’ families 
in Philadelphia during the latter half of last century 
are to a large degree indicated in one way or another. 
Many interesting details are also suggested concern- 
ing the Society. Thus: 


“ Oct. 5 [1759.] Went this morning to monthly meeting ; 
saw four couples pass [names given]. 
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“Oct. 26. Called this morning on Hannah Callender. 
She went with me to monthly meeting; five couples 
passed—three cleared and two entered. 

“ Nov. 28 [1761.] H. D. breakfasted with us. Went to 
monthly meeting this morning, A. Warner, Sen., and Sister 
[her own sister, Mary Sandwith] with me ; declared my in- 
tentions of marriage with my friend H. D.; Sarah Sansom 
and Sarah Morris accompanied us to ye men’s meeting. 
Stephen Collins and Polly Parrish, and two other couples 


“ Dec. 26. I went tomonthly meeting, A. Warner, Sen., 
and Sister with me. Informed Friends that I continued 
my intentions, etc. Sarah Sansom, Sarah Morris, A. War- 
ner, and Sister went up to the men’s meeting with us. 
Israel Morris and Phebe Brown passed their first meeting. 

“ July 22 [1762.] Took up an abode during the warm 
weather at our place near Frankford. Did it suit H. D. to 
be constantly here, I think I could be very happy in the 
country. 

“Aug. 17. Sister and Hannah [Sansom] went to meot- 
ing this morning; it being Frankford week-day meeting. 
It consisted of two persons besides themselves. 

“Sept. 4, [1794.] A number of young men of our So- 
ciety have lately been with the elders of the three monthly 
meetings; two have been with H. D., to propose a more 
easy method of passing marriages than has hitherto been 
in practice. They propose that a Friend shall be appointed 
to make mention of the intentions of A. B. and C. D., and 
that the parties may be excused making a public appear- 
ance. I am apt to think this scheme will not take place.” 

“ April 17,[1796.] H. D., in his sulky, set off from our 
door between 3 and 4 in the afternoon. He expects to 
lodge to-night at Joseph Potts’s, Plymouth ; to-morrow to 
proceed to Pottstown, and lodge there; then to go forward 
over hill, dale,and mountain to Catawissa, where he ex- 
pects if nothing occurs to hinder, to arrive on Sixth-day 
next. A new monthly meeting is to be opened or settled 
there. James Cresson, John Morton, Ellis Yarnall, Arthur 
Howel, etc., etc., are also going.” 

“May 14. Philip Atkins, master of the ship Sussez, for 
Liverpool, was here this evening. H. D. paid him 210 
pounds [Penna. currency] equal to 120 guineas, for the pas- 
sages of Samuel Emlen, William Savery, Deborah Darby, 
Rebecca Young, Phebe Speakman, and Sarah Talbot; H. D. 
being treasurer for the Yearly Meeting.” 

“ Nov. 9 [1801.] They are levelling Friends’ burying- 
ground, as I saw from J. Downing’s chamber window. A 
shameful innovation in my opinion.” 

“ June 10, [1802.] My husband met a committee at the 
Fourth street meeting-house on the business of erecting a 
meeting-house in ye graveyard.” 

“ June 6, [1803.] My husband is gone to meet a Com- 
mittee to consider ye propriety of building a meeting- 
house in ye burial-groand—or rather to settle ye plan, 
etc. To build a house in ye burial-ground H. D. says has 
long been concluded. They meet to put it forward.” 

“ April 15, [1805.] Sally Downing called. She isin 
good health. She had been to the new meeting in the 
burying-ground, but it was so crowded she came away. 
This is the first time of its being used for a woman’s meet- 
ing-house. 

“April 17. A man who stood for the express purpose 
of counting the number of women who went into the new 
meeting-house in ye burying ground counted 1,600; from 
another we heard it was 1,700; so that we may suppose 
there were about 1,650—a great number of zealous women.” 

She mentions, in 1772, attending meeting at Buck- 
ingham, in Bucks county, “said to be the largest 
house and body of Friends belonging to it of any 
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country meeting in the Province.” In the Ninth 
month, 1777, a few days before the battle of Brandy- 
wine, (and about three weeks before the occupancy 
of the city by the British army), her husband, Henry 
Drinker, was arrested by order of the Revolutionary 
authorities, and confined in the ‘‘ Freemasons’ 
Lodge” with James, John, and Israel Pemberton, 
John Hunt, and others, the party making about 
twenty altogether, and being the “ Friends Exiled to 
Virginia,” who are so often mentioned in the history 
of that time. (A paper upon this transaction, pre- 
pared by Annie Cooper, was published in the Inrexu1- 
GENCER AND JouRNAL, Twelfth month 15, 1888.) 
They were kept under surveillance at Winchester, 
Va., until the following spring, when they were re- 
leased. There is no evidence that these Friends,— 
with possibly one or two exceptions,—had shown 
any particular activity in behalf of the British, or had 
done anything to warrant their arrest. But that 
they had discouraged their own members from en- 
listing in the army,—on either side,—was of course 
true, this being according to their peaceable profes- 
sion, and consistent simply with their long-main- 
tained and well-known discipline. The entries by 
Elizabeth Drinker, during the autumn and winter of 
1777-8, show her great concern for her husband’s 
situation, but they give no sign atiall of her preference 
for either of the combatants in the war. In the 
Fourth month, 1778, she was one of the four wives of 
the imprisoned Friends, (the others being Susanna 
Jones, Phebe Pemberton, and Mary Pleasants), who 
went to Valley Forge to see General Washington, 
and then to Lancaster to urge the State authorities 
to release their husbands. The details of this journey, 
over the bad roads and through the rains of the 
early spring, she graphically describes. Both Gen- 
eral Washington and his wife received them cour- 
teously and entertained them at dinner, which was 
elegant, but soon over, the journal says. 

There are many details showing the terrible char- 
acter of the yellow fever visitations in 1793, 1797, 
and other years. In 1803 one of E. D.’s domestics, 
Sally Dawson, died of it, but other than this the 
Drinker family appear to have entirely escaped. 
They went, however, into the country, each summer 
when it prevailed. The entries on the subject of the 
fever give many names of its victims, and show the 
general alarm and distress. But nothing is more 
notable, perhaps, than the view they give us of the 
practice of medicine in that day, and the nature of 
the remedies which the physicians employed. We 
may be able, at another time, to make some extracts 
from the diary exemplifying this topic. 


Ir is a great art in the Christian life to learn to be 
silent. Under oppositions, rebukes, injuries, still to 


be silent. It is better to say nothing than to speak 
in an excited or angry manner, even if the occasion 
should seem to justify a degree of anger. By remain- 
ing silent, the mind is enabled to collect itself, and 
to call upon God in secret aspirations of prayer. And 
thus you will speak to the honor of your holy pro- 
fession, as well as to the good of those who have in- 
jured you, when you speak from God.—T. C. Upham. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Txis was held Ninth month 7th, 1889. Select Meet- 
ing assembled at 2 o’clock Sixth-day afternoon, and 
Iam informed it was an interesting session. The 
First-day School Conference met that evening with a 
fair attendance. The general routine business being 
transacted, a programme was presented consisting 
first of an essay by E. H. Coale, followed by the read- 
ing of a poem and some remarks as to best ways to 
interest scholars from fifteen to twenty years of age. 
Then a question was discussed as to the benefit of a 
united action with township and county organization 
of other societies. This was opened by one of our 
number and replied to by one of another denomina- 
tion. The distinctive principle of our Society was 
brought forth and elicited some remarks. In the 
reply theory was denounced, and a teaching of vital 
truths complimented, but an apparent difference was 
visible. Still a spirit was manifest that it would be 
best to associate with the township and county or- 
ganization, but no action was taken. 

On Seventh-day the Quarterly Meeting convened 
at ten o’clock and while there was but a small body 
of Friends present, a general feeling was that we had 
a profitable meeting. The silence that pervaded the 
gathering evinced to us that God still taught his 
people himself. The ministry was full of deep in- 
spiration and tended to arouse the indifferent and 
encourage all to a more faithful life. Some of the 
answers to the queries were marked by an unusual 
degree of fullness, while others were inclined to the 
opposite, and we pray that the inquiry that is spring- 
ing up may be guarded that a growth may be felt 
and every monition of duty may be obeyed. First- 
day morning dawned clear and pleasant and the 
commodious house was filled, and an earnest, solemn, 
impressive quiet spread over the assembly. The 
ministry was felt to be of the Divine Unction, and 
“ Abide with me ” was the exhortation repeated so 
touchingly with a power that all seemed to be bowed 
in the spirit of Love. The requisite of a Christian 
life, with an exhortation to more faithfulness, all 
bearing upon practical Christianity as the essential 
element to our success in spiritual advancement. 

Thus closed another sesson of refreshment under 
the power of Divine guidance, and as we believe this, 
we trust that it may spread out and reach to the 
innermost parts of our Society ; and not only this but 
to all mankind. Mary G. Smira. 

Hoopeston, Jil. 


PELHAM HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

We take the following report of the sittings of 
Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting from Young Friends’ Re- 
view for Ninth month : 

Norwich Monthly Meeting is held in Eighth 
month on the day previous to the Half- Yearly Meet- 
ing, coming this year onthe 23d. We of Lobo, there- 
fore, about forty in number, started on the morning 
of the 22d, mostly in our own conveyances. The day 
was hot and the roads extremely dusty, and we were 
unfortunate enough to have to travel with the dust 
much of the way. We found the thirty-five or forty 
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miles a sufficiently long journey for one such day. 
However, with the kindly greeting of Friends, the 
refreshing effects of water applied, and the benefit 
from a good meal, we soon forgot our baptism of dust. 

Select Preparative Meeting met at 9.30 on the 
morning of the 23d, Monthly Meeting at 11 a. m.,and 
the Half-Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders at 
3 p.m. Friends belonging to Pelham and Norwich 
Monthly Meeting were in attendance. None from 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Sunderland P. Gardner had come to be with us at 
our Half-Yearly Meeting, accompanied by his son 
Anson L. They attended the Monthly Meeting, 
when Sunderland spoke with his usual clearness and 
power. At the close of the first meeting, becoming 
ill, he was obliged to leave, and was unable to attend 
the sessions of the Half-Yearly Meeting, much to the 
regret of those in attendance. The spirit was indeed 
willing, but the flesh was weak. Hopes are enter- 
tained of his speedy recovery. But a man at eighty- 
seven has lost to a large extent his recuperative 
powers. [A note elsewhere in the same issue of Y. 
F. Review says: “ We are glad to learn and inform 
our readers that Sunderland P. Gardner arrived home 
safely and is improving in health.”} 

The Monthly and Half-Yearly Meetings of busi- 
ness were not above their usual size, nor was there 
much business out of the ordinary line transacted, 
but the house on First-day was filled to overflowing. 
Nearly a thousand people must have gathered. The 
meeting was orderly and interesting. The speakers 
were William Cornell, Samuel P. Zavitz, and Serena 
Minard, closing with prayer by S. P. Zavitz. Serena 
spoke long and to great satisfaction. Many had 
come, no doubt, in the hope of hearing Sunderland, 
and in that were disappointed, but it was felt that 
the meeting had been one of unusual favor, and many 
expressions to that effect were afterwards heard. 
The exercises all tended to draw the hearers to the 
indwelling Word as the great teacher and guide in 
spiritual things. 


—Although the day was exceedingly stormy, 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, at Moorestown, N. 
J., Ninth month 12, was very well attended, a liberal 
representation from the neighboring quarters of Sa- 
lem, Burlington, Bucks, Philadelphia, and Concord 
being acceptably with us. Living testimonies were 
borne by Louisa J. Roberts, Rachel Bond, Ezra Fell, 
Isaac H. Hillborn, and Franklin T. Haines. A por- 
tion of the sub-committee of the yearly meeting’s 
committee to visit and encourage our members in the 
more faithful attendance to the requirements of our 
discipline and upholding and sustaining the testi- 
monies of our Religious Society, were present, and 
gave counsel and encouragement. Allusion was 
made by a member of another quarterly meeting to 
the habit of some Friends not observing the ancient 
practice of the society for the past two hundred 
years of rising in time of public prayer,—-that being 
considered not only a mark of respect, but of enter- 
ing into a unity of spirit. G. T. H. 


—A note from our friend Aaron B. Ivins, (received 
too late for last week’s paper), states that he is now 


at Poland Springs, South Poland, Maine, and contem-' 
plates returning home the last of this month. We 
print this with the view of serving his numerous 
correspondents. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


Tue twenty-first year of the College was opened on 
Fifth-day last by a very appropriate address by Act- 
ing President William Hyde Appleton, in the College 
hall. In his remarks Dr. Appleton paid a high trib- 
ute to Presfdent Magill’s long service as head of the 
College. 

—Some important changes have been made in the 
methods of discipline by the Faculty. The several 
classes will hereafter each consult a certain member 
of the Faculty on questions relating to their college 
welfare. Professor Appleton will advise the Seniors ; 
Professor Beardsley, the Juniors; Professor Rolfe, 
the Sophomores, and Professor Hoadley, the Fresh- 
men. Professor Benjamin Smith will have entire dis- 
ciplinary charge of the Preparatory School, and he 
has also been made Vice-President of the Faculty. 

—The new Freshman Class numbers 54, and the 
total number of students in the College is about the 
same as it was last year. 

—H. 8. Williamson, of Lancaster, has presented 
the College with a handsomely executed crayon por- 
trait of the late Isaiah V. Williamson, who was 
among those who did much for the institution in a 
financial way. 

—The old enforced attendance of Freshmen in 
the college assembly room for study has been done 
away with, and all the college classes are now al- 
lowed to study in their rooms. The nine o’clock re- 
tiring regulation for the Preparatory School has also 
been abolished. 

—A member of the Faculty says that the entrance 
examinations this year were of a higher standard 
than ever before in the history of the college. 

—A letter from President Magill announces his 
safe arrival in England after a very pleasant voyage. 

—The students have begun their foot-ball practice 
and the prospects for this exhilerating and healthful 
game are very good. The grounds recently graded 
within the track on Whittierfield will be used as a 
game field this year. 

—Professors Hoadley and Weaver have been 
added to the Faculty of Instruction. a 


THE “STRAIT” GATE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the letter from Rebecca Price, published in your 
issue of last week there is an orthographical or per- 
haps a typographical error. The true reading of the 
text quoted is“ strait is the gate” etc., not straight. 
Matthew 7: 13-14, Luke 13: 24. This may seem at 
first view an unimportant difference, but it is very 
far from being such. The two words, apparently 
much alike, are entirely distinct in meaning and a 
proper understanding of the text depends upon the 
use of the correct word. Jesus says: “ Enter ye in 
at the strait gate, for wide is the gate and broad is the 
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way that leadeth to destruction.” “Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate for many, I say unto you, will 
seek to enter in and shall not be able.” 

The word strait is the equivalent of narrow and as 
used in the text suggests most forcibly the sad con- 
trast between the wide and beaten thoroughfare in 
which the mass of mankind prefer to travel, and the 
small gate and narrow path which suffices for the 
few who deny themselves the sinful joys of this 
world for the sake of eternal life in the world to 
come. The improper use of the word “ straight” de- 
prives the passage of much of its force and meaning. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NOT QUAKERS OF THE GEORGE FOX 
TYPE. 


A FRIEND who was recently in Washington has 
handed us a copy of the Post of that city of the 2d 
inst., in which is an account of a“ revival ” conducted 
in a tent in that city by four so-called “ Quaker evan- 
gelists.” The report says: 
“ There’s an old-time religion, 
And it’s good enough for me; 
There’s an old-time religion, 
And it’s good enough for me; 
There’s an old-time religion, 
And it’s good enongh for me, 
As we go marching on. 

“ This was the refrain that floated in the air at the 
corner of East Capitol and Ninth streets yesterday 
afternoon. ‘The tented tabernacle of the Quaker 
evangelists was pitched upon a vacant lot, and the 
work of ‘ converting sinners and perfecting believers,’ 
as announced from the platform, was io progress. 

“Quaker meetings are popularly supposed to be 
conducted on stringent principles of quiet and de- 
corum, but the visiting Quaker evangelists will dispel 
that illusion. Nothing formal is attempted. When- 
ever there is a lapse in the proceedings some sister 
will break in with a song, which the rest of the con- 
gregation assist in finishing. 

“Tn short, the meetings of the Quaker evangelists 
are conducted just as an old-fashioned Methodist re- 
vival. The exhorter calls upon those present to stim- 
ulate the cause by relating their experiences, and 
there is never any lack of responses. 

“ The meetings will be held every evening here- 
after except on Saturday evenings. The evangelists 
comprise Rev. J. B. Shockley, Brother Cyrus Hall, 
Sister Phoebe L. Hall, and Sister Sarah Hall. The 
exhorting is done by the former, and the ladies con- 
duct the singing and Bible instruction. The evangel- 
ical institution being conducted in this city is a 
branch of a larger enterprise, now in progress at 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Rev. Mr. Shockley is himself a 
Methodist, but the remainder of the evangelists are 
Ohio Quakers. He stated to the representative of 
The Post that in-Ohio and Indiana many of the 
Quaker bodies had given upthe quiet method of 
worship and followed the plan of evangelization upon 
which the present series of meetings is conducted. 
There is nothing about them to indicate anything 
pertaining to the usual Quaker form of worship.” 

It is suggested to us that we should explain that 
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this proceeding is not any sort of Quakerism what- 
ever. Doubtless our readers generally are aware of 
this, but the public outside may not be so well in- 
formed. Those who are carrying on their “ revival ” 
so entirely in the “ old-fashioned Methodist” man- 
ner would do well, we think, not to call it a 
“ Quaker” proceeding, at all. It is unjust to all 
parties. 


NOT YET. 
JOHN xii. 7. 
Nor yet thou knowest what I do, 
O feeble child of earth! 
Whose life is but to angel view 
The morning of thy birth! 
The smallest leaf, the simplest flower, 
The wild bee’s honey-cell, 
Have lessons of My love and power 
Too hard for thee to spell. 


Thou knowest not how I uphold 
The little thou dost scan ; 

And how much less canst thou unfold 
My universal plan, 

Where all thy mind can grasp of space 
Is but a grain of sand ;— 

The time thy boldest thought can trace 
One ripple on the strand ! 


Not yet thou knowest what I do 
In this wild, warring world, 

Whose prince doth still triumphant view 
Confasion's flag unfurled ; 

Nor how each proud and daring thought 
Is subject to My will, 

Each strong and secret purpose brought 
My counsel to fulfil. 


Nor yet thou knowest how I bid 
Each passing hour entwine 
Its grief or joy, its hope or fear, 
In one great love-design ; 
Nor how I lead thee through the night 
By many a various way, 
Still upward to unclouded light 
And onward to the day. 


Not yet thou knowest what I do 
Within thine own weak breast, 

To mould thee to My image true, 
And fit thee for My rest. 

But yield thee to My loving skill; 
The veiled work of grace, 

From day to day progressing still, 
It is not thine to trace. 


Yes, walk by faith and not by sight, 
Fast clinging to My hand ; 

Content to feel My love and might, 
Not yet to understand. 

A little while thy course pursue, 
Till grace to glory grow ; 

Then what I am, and what I do, 
Hereafter thou shalt know. 


—F. RB. Havergal. 


Feeling is deep and stil) ; and the world that floats on the 
surface 


Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is 


hidden. 
—Longfdllow. 
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AUTUMN DREAMS. 


WHEN the maple turns to crimson, 
And the sassafras to gold ; 

When the gentian’s in the meadow 
And the aster on the wold ; 

When the moon is lapped in vapor, 
And the night is frosty cold ; 


When the chestnut burrs are opened, 
And the acorns drop like hail, 
And the drowsy air is startled 
With the thumping of the flail— 
With the drumming of the partridge, 
And the whistle of the quail ; 


Through the rustling woods I wander, 
Through the jewels of the year, 

From the yellow uplands calling, 
Seeking her who still is dear : 

She is near me in the autumn, 
She, the beautiful, is near. 


Through the smoke of burning summer, 
When the weary winds are still, 

I can see her in the valley, 
I can hear her on the hill, 

In the splendor of the woodlands, 
In the whisper of the rill. 


For the shores of earth and heaven 
Meet, and mingle in the blue ; 

She can wander down the glory 
To the places that she knew. 

Where the happy lovers wandered 
In the days when life was true. 


So I think when days are sweetest, 
And the world is wholly fair, 

She may sometimes steal upon me, 
Through the dimness of the air, 

With the cross upon her bosom, 
And the amaranth in her hair. 


Once to her, ah ! to meet her, 
And to hold her gently fast. 
Till I blessed her, till she blessed me— 
That were happiness at last, 
That were bliss beyond our meetings 
In the autumn of the past. 
—Bayard Taylor. 


FROM MARTHA SCHOFIELD: THE STORY 
OF AN OLD COLORED MAN. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Arter school closed we visited some country 
churches, driving from twenty to thirty-six miles a 
day, often long distances through woods, and once 
eighteen miles without crossing the smallest stream 
of water. Turning into the woods we find a good 
sized church, and the people coming by trails that 
would soon lose a white man. Children of all ages 
and sizes, always clean, and boys just beyond the 
creeping height in pants. Shawlsspread on the floor 
before the pulpit or along the aisles served for sleep- 
ing places, and once we counted six infants sprawled 
on the same one, all quiet in day dreams. The wo- 
men take little part, for everywhere the superiority 
of man has been drilled into both sexes, and if the 
the superintendent is absent a thirteen year old boy 
is expected to take charge of the Sabbath School, in- 


stead of a much better educated woman. To arouse 
men to their duties as husbands and fathers is partly 
our mission, to make them see that, believing them- 
selves better than horses and cows, they do less for 
their wives when they let them raise a family of 
children in one or two rooms. 

Slavery encouraged immorality, and many a wo- 
man was sold for no other reason than because of the 
few children she brought her “ owner.” 

In these visits to new places there are always 
some amusing things. At one, a very tall, thin mu- 
latto, with white hair, old-fashioned light linen 
pants, came trembling to the front, and addressed 
me with “ the Bible says the man must be head, but 
I'd hate mightily for you to bin my wife, you so far 
ahead I’d had to follow.” Then turning to the audi- 
ence—“ I’ve bin waitin twenty year to hear such talk, 
prayen for it; I’ve hear’n ministers plenty, but she’s 
the three wise men.” No one thought of smiling ex- 
cept our own party, and we dare not then. 

The prayers are often full of pathos and earnest- 
ness, given with a tune which rises and falls like 
music. They talk in a conversational way to a 
Living Presence. “O Lord, go down to the corner of 
the lane, and turn our children back, for they are go- 
ing in de road to destruction fast as de heel of time can 
turn.” “Come in Lord and take all our sins and 
cast them overboard into the sea of forgetfulness 
where they may not condemn us.” “Stand by the 
Deacon ; he aint well; ease his pains and cool his 
fevers.” 

One minister told his people : “‘ Many of us is like 
a man that was arrested for a crime, and when the 
judge asked him if he had a lawyer, replied, no, he 
had no money’ ; and the judge said, ‘ well, the State 
will give you justice!’ The man answered,‘ that’s 
what I don’t want. Now if the Lord gives us justice 
we wont want it, for our sins is great. We might 
gain the whole world and lose our souls. I knew a 
white woman, and she got sick, and grew worse, and 
her cry was, ‘Doctor, save me, save me; there’s 
plenty of money,—save me; there’s money plenty, 
and niggers plenty.’ She had onto a hundred head, 
but they didn’t save her.” 

There is so much native dramatic power and skill- 
ful intonation, that even with bad grammar it is real 
oratory. No one criticised a little mistake, as when 
the deacon prayed “for the one who is to stand up 
and speak to us. Give him the tongue of a ready 
writer, that he may inscribe righteousness to the 
people gathered before Thee.” 

No wonder the race love the forms of religion. 
History will never gather up the martyrs who en- 
dured and suffered, faithful as Martin Luther or 
George Fox. Lately an old man, whom we have 
known a score of years, called to borrow a little 
money to keep his horse until the crop was ready. 
He owns a few acres, but the honse and all its con- 
tents were burned a short time since, and the re- 
building took all he had. He came in fear and 
trembling, not liking to borrow and never begging. 
“Miss, I come to see you. I beg de Lord, (the low- 
land people always say de for the), to come front of 
de battle. He carry me all long dis far in de sum- 
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mer, de Lord do it; sometime some one bring us 
mouthful to eat, cause me to shed tears, to thank 
Him!” Heisa genuine Uncle Tom in name and 
nature, and some remarks of his caused me to draw 
from him the following incidents in his life: 

“ Dear Miss, de Lord can fill us, we have enuf to 
eat, but if we aint got Him there’s an achin’ void, for 
dat Spirit of God will still gnaw de mind. My owner 
was a hard man, but God made me able to bear it. 
He had a butler who used to go round and preach and 
pray with de people. He was letter-learnt ; he teach 
em thecatechism. After while Mase’r told him he 
wouldent have singingand prayin on his plantation. 
(He had a good many young gals, he sort a wild, 
beast-like, fraid de singing and prayin’ break his evil 
progress.) He had em all called round the steps 
and made the butler tell em. The spirit of the peo- 
ple fell, and the butler wasent strong in the faith, 
an he give up. 

I told em I had a little house; come there and I 
would try and pray for ’em. Den the people meet, 
and we wenton. Master, he domineer and do all he 
could to punish me for it, but I couldent stop; if I 
could ha’ stop I would, but God wouldent let me stop. 
I went on for five year, and Mass’r everlastin domi- 
neer an cuss me about it, but I couldent stop—de Lord 
wouldent let me. At de endof five year, gwine into 
de six, Mass’r went to driver and told him if I sing 
on that pace agin he punish him. Driver cum an told 
me, den I feels atruck ; I didnt know what to do. I 
takes de people and went out in de wilderness bout a 
mile from home, and made a brush tent, and we sing 
and pray and preach dare. Master find it out: his 
son saw de light when we going, and told he father, 
and Mass’r taken his horse and ride and ride in 
every swamp until he find where we make the camp. 
Next day he sent driver fetch me to house. I was 
down in swamp cuttin’ wood; soon as driver holler 
for me, my mind struck me, dar is a mountain for 
metoclime. He asked me, when I had meetin? I 
told him las’ night. Whereabout? I point, and say 
right in there. He say that man find it out, I tole him, 
he didnt find out where I kill a hog—(meaning not 
stolen one). Hesay I mus’ tie yer han behin yer back 
an fetch you to house. I answer he wouldent tie me 
han for breakin de law (stealing corn). I walk home 
dat mile, behin’ his horse, but I feel empty, empty as 
a chip, feel like a dead man; couldent even pray. 
After I get to de house, driver call and tell him I 
come, he cum out in de hall and pick up de whip off 
de table, an ask de driver “ wherede han cuff ?’’—he 
“didn’t know ” ; he ask, where de stock, dat what ye 
have people feelin, and ye lay on your back and ye 
han’ stretch out to another one—so. I told him none 
here but one made for Lee Walker (he run away) 
an dat was too big for me. Den he jump right out de 
piazza an ketch me by throat to chock me, he find I 
talkin’ too strong. I raise me han’,and me conscience 
tole me to remember Peter, an I hold me han’ down, 
jus’ so ; he chock me longas he could, and I felt tho’ I 


gittin some life—not so dead like. He carry (took) - 


me in his barn,and strip me naked as I born in de 
world, took his hankerchef an tie me eyes, tied 
me han’s up to de bars, pulled me up tight as he 
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could. He giv’ me ten cuts an stop an say “ what is 
deorder? ”I told him,“ Master I carry the people in 
de woods because de shouten worried you. Him 
ask me whether I think he would rather he 
have ’em in de house or in the swamp where dey 
catch de plurisy? It was mighty cold. 

He gave me ten cuts more, t’ank God I feel den I 
no longer dead. I was growin’. He ask me again, 
and said, “I aint to preach on de earth,I aint to 
preach on de tree top, I dint to preach in de cloud, I 
aint to preach in heaven.” He gave me ten cuts 
again; dat was thirty lash. When he gib me de last 
he ask me de same again. I tell him, “ Master your 
judgment severe against my flesh, but the wrath of 
God is still worse for my soul, and I ’bliged to pray.” 
He drop he whip and let driver loose me. Marks 
are there now; every lash cut de flesh and brought 
blood. I put on my clothes an come out; he was in 
de lot and stop me, talkin’ about Elders and Bishops 
didn’t die in de faith, an’ I wouldn’t either. While 
he was talkin’, you mayent believe it, Missus, but 
God knows, de eye of faith, de eye within, see me 
breast fly open, and a white dove fly in me breast, 
de spirit of God cum as a dove. I fell against de 
fence, and when he see me fell and me eye burst 
in tears, he told me te go to my work. I went home 
and after sundown people all run to me and ask 
what I gwine to do, an I tell’em de devil has run for 
me for five years, dis one de six, he carry me to de 
slaughter pen, but I aint give up my shield. I tell 
’em, I take ’em back in my house an sing an pray 
just as long as God able me to do it; aint my work, 
its God's work. If you'll come I’ll sing and pray and 
talk with you. If you'll come, and if they fetch all 
de whip an all de han-cuff dey aint gwine to hurt 
none of you. I'll be de one dey’ll destroy. An dey did 
come, we went on more dan we was before. He find 
he couldent stop me, the Lord wouldent let me stop, 
and he send me to Columbia an I worked on the 
State House three years.” (Carpenter.) 


After I left a young maa converted under me 
went in and did the best he could for the people. 
Master see de Spirit of de Lord in me, an’ he break 
down; he let the young man doit. In Columbia de 
church put mein high position, an’ when Massa took 
me back he let me have the whole swing. He come 
down nateral, den, and tell me how good religion is, 
he wants it hisself, but he had so much property he 
couldn’t get it. He tell me to pray for him, and I 
tell him I pray so often and it don’t seem to do him 
no good. Den he say de Scripture tell us after long 
rain it peck hole in de rock. I thank God for that 
whippin’; tho’ I was sore it gave me so much within, 
and I've got it yet; I only want to get it stronger and 
stronger; my ups and downs is great; when I whip 
de devil he won’t stay whipped, and when he whip 
me J won’t stay whipped, I keep prayin’ and fightin’ 
with all my soul, believin’ God will give me grace to 
conquer him. Many a time I eata piece of bread and 
water, but if anybody know the goodness of God I 
know. He strengthens our bodies and souls. Dis 
summer I like to die, an’ dey start for de doctor. I 
tell ’em no, my doctor always with me, and sure 
enough, I git up an’ go on wid decrop. Thank God 
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I ever was born, to be born again.” Says he “ was 
ten years old before the Jackson war.” 

When we put the amount forhorse feed—until corn 
ready—into that honest, gnarled hand, the divine 
light made the wrinkled face under its crown of white 
hair radiant with thankfulness, not to us first, but 
with a devout bending of the whole body to Him 
who gave the manna inthe wilderness. Very few 
were the words of thanks to us, but far more impres- 
sive the aged form that passed down the steps tremb- 
ling with a gratitude that could not be uttered except 
for the murmured “ Thank God, thank God,” coming 
from a soul that had tasted heavenly bliss. 

Aiken, 8. C. M. 8. 


WASTE BY DIFFUSION. 


In this country men and women of energy and ca- 
pacity are in constant danger of dissipating their 
strength by expending it in too many directions. 
Any kind of executive ability is certain to be over- 
worked among us unless it is resolutely protected by 
an intelligent purpose. In every small community 
the man or woman who has the power of doing things 
is likely to be loaded with the work of the commun- 
ity in every department unless he or she strenuously 
resists. Church work, charitable work, the interests 
of the village school and the village library and the 
village government, seem to gravitate into the hands 
of the man of executive capacity, and unless he rec- 
ognizes the limits of his power he is certain to tran- 
scend them. In the cities the man of capacity finds 
himself in constant demand on boards of direction, 
in churches, societies, clubs, and organizations of 
every description. The woman of energy is sought 
for on every hand, and may devote her entire time 
to committee meetings if she is willing to make that 
disposition of it. In the larger field of any kind of 
public life the man of prominence is solicited from 
all quarters ; he is invited to numberless conventions 
and assemblies ; he is urged to speak on all sorts of 
topics, to lend his name to all sorts of enterprises. 

All this indicates the tireless activity of our peo- 
ple, and that latent idealism which foreigners do not 
always recognize, but which is constantly manifested 
in the determination to make things better. It is all 
very good so far as the public interest is concerned, 
but it imposes a terrible strain on individuals, and is 
constantly destroying the power of the highest 
achievement by a diffusion of energy which ought to 
be concentrated. Americans who are thorough ac- 
quire this quality in spite of temperament and the at- 
mosphere in which they live. Our inborn tendency 
and the impulse we receive from the life about us con- 
stantly tempt us to do many things, and to endeavor 
to reach results in too short a period of time. A lack 
of quiet growth and of unbending adherence to a 
single line of work tells against the thoroughness and 
solidity of our work in literature, art, education, and 
the higher politics, more than anything else. Weare 
not only in too great baste, but we are determined to 
do too many things. We overwork ourselves and we 
dissipate our strength at the same time. 

Every one ought to have sume interest in public 
matters, ought to give a certain amount of time and 





strength to the general interests of the community in 
which he lives; but the highest obligation which a 
man owes to himself, to his family, and to his coun- 
try is to secure the most thorough development and 
unfolding of whatever character and power he pos- 
sesses. This can only be done by concentrating his 
energy and work along the line of effort which na- 
ture marks out for him. If a man is to paint pic- 
tures, let that be the supreme interest of his life, and, 
while he holds himself in ready sympathy with his 
fellows and identifies himself with all good causes, 
let him see to it that his art does not suffer by reason 
of his membership of innumerable committees. He 
may do well for his country by serving on the school 
board, or hospital board, but he will do better if he 
make himself an artist of the first rank. There are 
thousands of women in America whose energies and 
strength are like water spilled on the ground because 
they are given in so many directions. It is simply im- 
possible to accomplish thoroughly agreat many things. 
What must be done to secure really good results is to 
elect the special direction in which one will serve one’s 
community, and then hold to that. If one has time 
for charitable work—and every one ought to have 
some time for such a purpose—one ought to decide 
where one can work the most efficiently, and then 
put all one’s strength on the objective point. Capa- 
ble men and women are sacrificed in every com- 
munity by having too many different kinds of work 
thrust upon them, and sacrifice themselves by sub- 
mitting to an unreasonable demand. Except in great 
crises no community has the right to demand an en- 
tire sacrifice of self from any of its members; but 
this is what a great many communities practically ask 
when they lay upon the shoulders of men and wo- 
men, already heavily loaded, burdens too heavy to be 
borne. Remember that your first duty is to make 
the most of yourself. Everything that diverts strength 
and dissipates energy reduces your power to attain 
your own highest good. See clearly what the good 
is, and pursue it with a resolute concentration which 
will not be impeded, delayed, or dissipated by the 
temptation to do too many things.—Christian Union. 

New Brirary, Conn., has a Young Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, whose sensible enterprise de- 
serves wide emulation. Organized about a year ago, 
it immediately began mission work among the young 
girls employed in the factories of the place, hoping to 
keep them from spending their evenings on the 
street by arousing an interest in useful studies. From 
the small nucleus of one room and twenty or thirty 
girls, the work has grown rapidly, until now a tene- 
ment of seven rooms is required to accommodate the 
large number of regular attendants. The rooms are 
open four evenings in the week and two hours on 
Sunday. There are classes in dressmaking, penman- 
ship, and singing, and reading matter is supplied by 
a circulating library. 





Ir is singular how impatient men are with over- 
praise of others, how patient with overpraise of them- 
selves; and yet the one does them no injury, while 
the other,may be their ruin.—Selected. 
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PROGRESS OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Tue recent semi-centennial celebration at Mount 
Holyoke, (Mass.) Seminary suggests a few words re- 
garding Mary Lyon, a pioneer in the work of female 
education. Few of the women of this day know 
what they owe to Miss Lyon, and those like her, who 
have so smoothly paved for them the pleasant ways 
of learning. One hundred years ago girls were not 
allowed to attend any of the public schools of the 
country, even, to say nothing of the colleges and 
higher institutions of learning. In 1788 it was voted 
in town-meeting in Northampton, Mass., not “to be 
at any expense for schooling girls.” In Hatfield, 
where the founder of what is now Smith College was 
born and buried, the only privilege which girls pos- 
sessed less than a hundred years ago was to sit on 
the door-step of the school-house and hear the boys 
read and recite their lessons. Less than a century 


ago the laws of Massachusets did not recognize a wo- | 


man as a teacher in the public schools. When the 
first high school for girls was opened in Boston, in 
1825, there was such a great outcry against the inno- 
vation, and so many girls applied for admission, that 
the scheme was abandoned, and was not again at- 
tempted until 1853. In 1826 the school committee of 
Concord, Mass., passed a resolution that “ from the 
first day of December to the first day of April, no 
misses under ten years of age shall attend school 
in the centre of the town ; nor any over the age of 
ten years where there are forty male scholars attend- 
ing the school.” 

Such was the actual position of young women in 
this country, with reference to the means and oppor- 
tunities of an education, when, in 1837, Mary Lyon 
opened her school at South Hadley. When her 
scheme became known, and she began to ask assist- 
ance to build and furnish such a school, the whole 
thing was declared to be unpractical, unnatural, un- 
scriptural, unfeminine, unchristian, and whatever 
else was wrong and visionary. It was declared to be 
an innovation unheard of and uncalled for; the 
women did not want to be educated,—and thisin the 
face of the fact that the girls’ school in Boston was 
closed because so many sought admission,—and if 
women were educated it would ruin their health, 
impair their womanly delicacy and modesty, unsex 
them, unfit them for their proper sphere. Against 
these railing accusations Miss Lyon had nothing to 
plead but her heavenly vision, and she pleaded as for 
her own life—Mary De Long, in The Universalist. 


THE FORESTRY CONVENTION. 


Tuat the joint meeting of the American Forestry 
Congress and Pennsylvania Forestry Association in 
Philadelphia, October 15th to 18th, will be well at- 
tended is already evident, and it is desirable that 
those who expect to be present should give notice of 
such intention by mail to Mr. John Birkinbine, 
Chairman of the General Committee of Arrange- 
ments, No. 25 North Juniper street, Philadelphia. 
Correspondence in relation to details should be sent 
to the chairman of the proper sub-committees, as 
follows}: 

Dr. H. M. Fisher, Chairman Sub-committee on 


Finance, 921 Walnut street; Mr. Herbert Welsh, 
Chairman Sub-committee on Meetings, 1305 Arch 
street ; Mr. J. Rodman Paul, Chairman Sub-commit- 
tee on Hall, 208 South Fifth street ; Mr. C. Chauncey 
Binney, Chairman Sub-committee on Printing, 218 
South Fourth street; Dr. J. M. Anders, Chairman 
Sub-committee on Advertising, 1529 North Eighth 
street ; Mr. George M. Coates, Chairman Sub-commit- 
tee on Hotels and Railroads, 1817 DeLancey Place. 
The general correspondence of the committee will 
be conducted by Mr. F. D. Hartzell, Secretary, 25 
North Juniper stred. 

The committee in charge of the arrangements for 
the Convention held a meeting Sept. 2d, to hear the 
reports of the sub-committees. The Committee on 
Programme reported the following papers as prom- 
ised: “ Forest Reserves in the West,” by Col. E. T. 
Ensign, of Colorado; “ The Present Administration 
of Our National Timber Domain,” by Mr. Bowers, 
late of the Land Office; “ The Tan-bark Industry,” 
by Jackson 8S. Schulz, of New York ; “ The Hemlock,” 
by Prof. Albert M. Prentiss, of Cornell University ; 
“Forestry Education,” by Adolph Leul, of Ohio; 
“The Pitch Pine; its Home and its Uses” (illus- 
trated), by Prof. J. T. Rothrock, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Various other papers have been 
promised conditionally, and the indications are for a 
very instructive convention.—Forest Leaves. 


AN INDIAN ON HOME BUILDING. 


At one of our Indian meetings, Dr. Susan La Flesch 
said: “The plan to loan $100 or $200 to worthy In- 
dians is working well. The Indian takes that money 
and builds himself a house, and begins to live in the 
right way, or as many of them say, ‘to live in the 
white man’s way,’ which they consider the best. And 
then, in three years, he is to pay back the money in 
installments, or as soon as he can get an income from 
his crops. And this bas great influence over all the 
other Indians; they want to go and do likewise, 
The plan is growing and bearing fruit; it isa prac- 
tical example how much better the white man’s ways 
are. The Indians receive the money only as a loan: 
it is not given tothem. And as soon as this money 
is returned it is given to other Indians who wish to 
do the same thing. People say our tribe is in the 
best condition, still they need much help. We are 
now like little children, without father or mother, 
and we have to do for ourselves, even if we are, as so 
many say, ‘further advanced.’”—Southern Workman, 
(Hampton, Va.) 


As we pass beneath the hills which have been 
shaken by the earthquake and torn by convulsion, 
we find that periods of perfect repose succeed those 
of destruction. The pools of calm water lie beneath 
their fallen rocks, the water-lilies gleam, and the 
reeds whisper among the shadows ; the village rises 
again over their forgotten graves, and its church- 
tower white through the storm twilight, proclaims a 
renewed appeal to His protection, “in whose hands 
are all the corners of the earth, and the strength of 
the hills is His also.”— Ruskin. 
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A Great majority of men go far beyond what 
may be called the temperate use of tobacco, and evi- 
dences of injury are easily found. It is only neces- 
sary to have some record of what the general health 
was previous to the taking up of the habit, and to 
have observation over a long enough time. The his- 
tory of tobacco in the island of New Zealand fur- 
nishes a quite suggestive illustration for our purpose, 
and one on alarge scale. When Europeans first vis- 
ited New Zealand, they found in the native Maoris 
the most finely developed and powerful men of any 
of the tribes inhabiting the islands of the Pacific. 
Since the introduction of tobacco, for which the 
Maoris developed a passionate liking, they have 
from this cause alone, it is said, become decimated in 
numbers, and at the same time reduced in stature 
and in physical well-doing so as to be an altogether 
inferior type of men.—Medical Journal. 





Tse main and proper business of every traveler 
who would succeed in his journey, is to keep close to 
his guide, whether the road be joyous or more afflict- 
ing.—Samuel Fothergill. 

How a man’s truth comes to mind, long after we 
have forgotten all his words! How it comes to us in 
silent hours, that truth is our only armor in all pas- 
sages of life and death !|—Selected. 





Ir is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of Light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measure life may perfect be. 
—Ben Jonson. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The annoyance of insects to humanity, especially 
that of mosquitoes, seems to be attracting increased atten- 
tion. In the North American Reviem, (Ninth month), Dr. 
H. C. McCook, of Philadelphia, discusses the question, 
“Can the Mosquito be Exterminated?” and we observe 
also the announcement that Robert H. Lamborn has placed 
in the hands of Morris K. Jesup, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, the sum of $200, to be paid 
in three prizes of $150, $30, and $20, for the three best es- 
says on the destructions of mosquitoes and flies by other 
insects. May it not be possible, by the way, that since it 
has become usual simply to shut flies out of (country) 
houses, their numbers have increased, the old methods be- 
ing to destroy them? 

—We find the following item in the news columns of 
the Columbus (0.) Press of the 7th inst. 

“ Rev. Oliver White completes three months of service 
at the Friends’ church on Ohio Avenue to-morrow, and 
desires to see all the members and others interested at the 
service. The morning subject will be ‘Our Celestial 
Partner.’ Evening service will begin at 7.30 o’clock.” 

—Of the 247 Indian students sent home from Hampton 
in 10 years who are now living, only 17 are doing poorly 
or have fallen back into their old ways of living. 


—Most of the Indian girls from Carlisle who have been 
employed during the summer, or for a longer time, in fami- 
lies in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, returned to the 
school on the 13th instant. A few others came out the 
same day, to take places for the winter. Several are at 
Rancocas, N. J., and in that vicinity. 


—In the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, at Phila- 
delphia, there are now confined, according to the statement 
of the Warden, 1,060 men. Of these only 19 were bred to 
mechanical trades, serving their fall time, and acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of their trade. 


—We have received a copy of The Alaskan, published at 
Sitka, Alaska,—‘“the most westerly newspaper in the 
United States of America.” The date is Eighth month 24, 
and as it came to us on the 12th instant, this must be re- 
garded asa quick trip. It chronicles the arrival at Sitka, 
on the 20th, “shortly after noon,”’ of the steamship Ancon 
of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company’s line, nine days 
from Tacoma, Wash. Territory, with one hundred passen- 
gers, mail, and freight. The passengers’ list is printed in 
full, and among the names we observe those of M. K. Paist, 
and Harriet W. Paist, of Philadelphia. 


—Four hundred women and children are said to be 
regular customers at one beer and wine establishment in 
London. 

—There are now one hundred and one geographical soci - 
eties in the world. France comes first with twenty-nine, 
Germany next with twenty-two, and Great Britain third 
with nine societies. 


—New uses for the phonograph suggest themselves 
daily. An ingenious application is that just made by an 
enterprising auctioneer in Brooklyn, who, in disposing of 
land at his periodical sales, has a phonograph to repeat the 
rules and conditions of sale.—Electrical World. 


—There is a college for horses in New York, where 
horses are trained for the fire department service. The 
college is in charge of a veterinary surgeon, Dr. Sheer, 
who says that in his opinion horses and boys are very 
much alike, both amenable to kindness. A whip is never 
used in the college. 


—The Texas negroes, according to statistics produced 
at the recent Waco convention, now own about a million 
acres of land, and pay taxes on $20,000,000 of property. 
They have 2,000 churches, as many Sunday-schools and 
benevolent associations, 10 high schools, 2,500 common 
schools, 3,000 teachers, and 125,000 children at school. 
They number 23 doctors, 25 lawyers, 100 merchants, “ hun- 
dreds” of farmers and stockmen, and “‘ several” inventors. 
They have also 15 newspapers edited by men of their own 
race. 

—One of the oldest engineering projects in the world 
is now gradually approaching completion, and the work 
will probably be finished during the present year. This is 
the canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, in Greece. Work 
was actually begun on the canal under the Emperor Nero, 
so that over seventeen hundred years will have passed be- 
tween its beginning and its final completion. As finally 
exeavated, the canal will be four miles long, with a depth 
of eight metres, or sufficient for the largest vessels which 
usually navigate the adjacent seas. 

—Clara Barton is still at Johnstown, Pa., engaged in 
the Red Cross Society relief work. She has had erected a 
large wooden building, with thirty-six bedrooms, dining 
hall, kitchen, etc.,as a temporary residence for families 
who lost their homes in the flood, until they shall be able 
to go to housekeeping again. This “ Red Cross House”’ is 


cooperative in character, and has proved so beneficent a 
haven of rest and shelter that Miss Barton has authorized 
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the putting up of two similar buildings. “These,” she 
writes, ‘ will probably be followed by others, with reason- 
able hope that many hundreds will find in them protec- 
tion from the cold storms of winter who could not possi- 
bly in these few coming weeks get a home all their own. 
It is in the work of this kind that donations will be ex- 
pected.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A SEVERE cyclonic storm prevailed along the Atlantic 
coast,and for some distance inland, on the 10th and 11th 
instants. Much damage was done at some of the seashore 
resorts, especially Coney Island and Sea Isle City, and At- 
lantic City was cut off from railroad communication for 
two days by the overflow of the marshes across which the 
tracks run. Except in the piers, and the light frame 
structures on the beach,—bath-houses, etc..—the city was 
not seriously damaged. At the mouth of Delaware Bay 
many ships, (about 25 of all classes), were wrecked, and a 
number of lives were lost. Several ships were also 
wrecked at sea, but mostly of a minor class. No disasters 
to steamships are reported. 


TuHeE Flood Relief Commission completed its work in 
Harrisburg, Penna., on the 14thinstant. It was agreed to 
give Johnstown $1,600,000 now. This will be distributed 
on about the same basis as the first distribution. Up to 
that date the Commission had received $2,605,114.22, and 
had on hand $1,666,456.50, subject to contracts not yet com- 
pleted amounting to $43,000, and appropriations to other 
parts of the State of $84,190.05. In the Conemaugh Valley 
$769,382.70 has been expended, and in other parts of the 
State $169,275,02. Subscriptions are still being received by 
the Commission. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON returned to Deer Park, Md., at 
the close of last week. 


Tue first snow of the season at Laramie, Wyoming, 
and Leadville, Colorado, fellon the morning of the 14th 
inst. 


Tue strike of the dock laborers of London ended at the 
close of last week, their demands being conceded. The 
increase of a penny an hour in wages will not begin, how- 
ever, until next month. 


TuHE elections of members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
(corresponding to our House of Representatives), will take 
place throughout France on next First-day, the 22d inst. 
There is much excitement over them. 


NOTICES. 


*,.* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held 
at Camden on Seventh-day, the 28th of Ninth month, com- 
mencing at 10 a. m. 

All interested are cordially invited. 

MarrTaa C. DeCou, 


RAcuEL L. DeCou, } Clerks. 


*,* Bucks County First-day School Union will be held 
at Wrightstown meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Ninth 
mouth 28th, at 10 a. m. 

Amos ELLIs, 


M. Etta LoncsHore, } Clerks. 


*,.* A Temperance Meeting under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee will be held at Friends’ 
meeting-house, West Chester, on Seventh-day evening, 
9th Month 28th, 1889, at 7.45 o’clock. Friends, and others 
interested are cordially invited. 

Maky McALLIsTER, Clerk. 
oun 


*,* Maver T. Child expects to deliver an illustrated 
lecture on Temperance, at Friends’ Meeting House, West 


Chester, Pa., on Seventh-day the 28th inst,, at 7.45 p. m., and 
toattend Friend’s Meeting on First-day morning, the 28th 
inst., at that place. 


*.* The sub-committee for Concord Quarterly Meeting 
of the Yearly Meeting’s committee to visit the branch 
meetings, expect to attend : 

Darby Meeting, First-day the 22nd, at 10 a. m. 

An appointed meeting at Providence, near Media, on 
the same day at 3 p. m. 

Darby Monthly Meeting, Second-day 23rd, at 10 a. m. 

Chester Monthly Meeting, Third-day 24th, at 10 a. m. 

Goshen Monthly Meeting, Fourth-day 25th, at 10 a. m. 

Concord Monthly Meeting, Fifth-day 26th, at 10 a. m. 

Wilmington Monthly Meeting, Sixth-day 27th, at 10 
a.m. 

Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Seventh-day 28th, at 
10 a. m. at West Chester. 


*,.* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month will occur as 
follows: 
28. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. . 
30. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond, Ind. 
Canada H. Y. M., Yonge street, Ont. 


*.* Circular Meetings in Ninth month as follows: 
22. Warrington, Pa. 


*,* Memorial Meetings.—The Friends of West Grove 
meeting, at West Grove, Penna., propose to hold a meet- 
in memory of our lately deceased friend Sarah Hunt, and 
nereby extend an invitation to any of her friends who 
feel an interest, and have a concern, to participate by at- 
tending or by writing. 

Impressive and interesting incidents connected with 
her public, religious service in times past, as well as pleas- 
ant memories of her later life, will be welcomed. 

The meeting to be held in West Grove meeting-house 
on First-day, 9th. Mo. 22nd, 1889, at 2 o’clock p. m. Com- 
munications to be addressed to Sarah Ann Conard, West 
Grove Chester Co., Pa. 

DAVID FERRIS, Wa. HuGHEs, 


SARAH ANN CONARD. PENNOCK SPENCER. } Com. 


*,* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxi- 
cating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, will meet at Race street meeting-house, Philadel- 
phia, on Seventh-day, Ninth month 2ist, 1889, at 1 p. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, } Clerks. 
Annie C. DoRLAND, 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Bakine PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . - $1,500,000. 


Siz per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Siz per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
Ws. HACKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALB, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Cay, 
Wx. P. BEMENT, 
JaMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L, AUSTIN. 


518 Walnut Street, sia Na 


AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 


peepeies Fe Print Works, N. Y. 


PETER REID 


Dundee Dye W’ ks. Passaic, N.J. 


JOHN N. BEACH, 


Tefft, Weller & Co., N. Y. 


W. F. R. MILLS, 


ay, Neb. 


WM. P. ALDRIC 


Empire Print Works, N. Y. | 


we. <6. ERO EINS, 

wales, 5 & Co., N.Y. 
THOMAS SAT RGOOD, 
Jno. M Sha ai Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 

Governor of Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITMAN, 

Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 








We have General ‘meer. for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and County Bonds. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3a When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.-“@a 








J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


ASSETS, JULY 1, 


1889, $4,210,354.48. 


We have been paying Interest 17 yrs., along with Matured Principals 14 yrs. aggregating $10,394.979.08 


During the past five years these payments have amounted to 


During past year they have amounted to- ° 


6,087,857.76 
1,630,772.67 


We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, an our 3,638 Patrons can testify. 


Debenture Bonds outstanding - - 
Secured by First Morigaze on Land north - 
Besides our Capital and Surplus of - - 


; - . - $1,981,500.00 
. - - - 6,212,926.00 
- : - - 1,232,799.14 


We issue Debenture Bonds running 5 years. Also Savings Certificates for small nO ENRY | time. For information write us 


at LAWRENCE, KAN,, or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YOR K. 


i 


be ee et Sesame sien ee ee ol oa 


RY DICKINSON, Manager. 


SE a i il te i De 


mah) whit LIFE Ley Oey / PHILA. 





Se ee 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIons. sar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1836. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


[NUT STREET. 


Vic ice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasuggr, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, Gzorcr TUCKER BISPHAM. 





